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CLERMONT 


CHAP. I. 


— Witneſs ye Pow'rs 
How much I ſuſſer'd, and how much I ſtrove. 
; | DRYDEN. . 


Tur evening was far advanced when 
Madeline went upon the lawn. It was now 
the duſky hour of twilight, when the glow 
worm gan to light his pale and ineffectual 
fires” amongſt the tangled thickets of the 
foreſt, and the veſpers of the birds and the 

» tolls of the woodman had ceaſed. The 
beetle had now commenced its dronihg 
Vol. II. i flight, 
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flight, and the owlet her fad ſong from the 
ivy mantled turrets of the caſtle, inter- 
mingled, or rather loſt at times, in the hoarſe 
and melancholy cries of waterfowl returning 
to the little iſlands on the lake, acroſs which 
came. the hollow ſound of a diſtant convent 


bell. 


Madeline ſtood ſome minutes upon the 
lawn as if to enjoy ſounds, which by tuiting, 
ſoothed the dejection of her mind; but the 
kind of pleaſing trance into which they 
lulled her, was of ſhort continuance ; a'l the 


perturbed thoughts which anxiety and at- 


tention about the Counteſs had, during the 
day, in ſome degree diflipated, ſoon returned 
with full power; and as ſhe call her eyes on 
the bleak and diſtant mountains, fancy, 
torturing fancy preſented de Sevignie to her 
view, a fad and ſolitary wanderer about them. 
His head unſheltered, expoſed to the un- 
wholeſome dews of night; his ideas un- 
ſettled, perhaps wandering after her, who 
like himſelf was a child of ſorrow. | 


3 Wrapt 
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Wrapt in melancholy meditation, heed- 
leſs almoſt whither or how far ſhe went, 
ſhe now wandered down a lonely and ro- 
mantic path, which led along the margin 
of a lake to a ſtupenduous mountain that 
terminated it: in this mountain were nu- 
merous cavities, ſome of which had been 
formed into agrecable ſummer retreats by the 
Count and Countels de Merville ; the fore- 
moſt of theſe was a ſpacious grotto, whoſe 
ſides and roof were formed of rugged ſtone, 
ornamented by beautiful cryſtaline ſub- 
{tances, which ſparkled in the rays of the 
ſun, that ſometimes pierced through crevices 
in the roof like the fineſt brilliants; its 
floor conſiſted of {mooth pebbles curiouſly 
inlaid, and its arched entrance was nearly 
- overgrown by a thick foijaze of ivy, whoſe 
darsx green was enlivened by the bright tints 
of ſeveral wild flowers ; while thick around 
the myrtle, the Jaurcſtine, and the arbutus, 
reared high their beauteous and fragrant 
heads, ſtretching their fantaſtic arms 
through its crevices: immediately above 
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them roſe a wood of ſolemn verdure, which 
reached half way up the aſcent ; the reſt of the 
mountain was rocky and bare of vegetation. 
The beauty and ſweetneſs of the ſhrubs ; 
the lovely proſpect it commanded of the lake 
and ſkirting woods, and the ſolemn ſhadows 
caſt upon it by the trees above, rendered the 
_ grotto a delightful place for retirement. 


— — In ſhady Bower, 
More ſacred or ſequelter'd tho' but feign'd, 
Pan or Sylvanus never ſlept, nor Nymph, 
Nor Fanus hauntcd. 


From this cavity, through an irregular 
but not inelegant arch, formed by a chaſm 
in the rock, was an entrance into another, 
in the centre of which a deep and ſpacious 
bath had been contrived many years back, 
which was conſtantly ſupplied by the cold 
limpid ſtreams of the mountain ; this bath, 
like the grotto, received its only light from 
apertures in the roof, from whence wild 
(rubs hung in fantaſtic wreaths ; and about 
it were ſmaller caves that anſwered the pur- 


pole 
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poſe of little drefling-rooms ; but thoſe caves, 
the bath, and grotto, had been long neglected : 
for ſince the death of the Count, who had 
conſtantly reſorted to them for health and 
pleaſure, the Counteſs had never been able to 
bear the idea of approaching them. Her 
deſertion confirmed the ſuperſtitious ſtories, 
which had long been 1n circulation amongſt 
the ſervants and peaſantry, of their being 
haunted by ſome of the former inhabitants 
of the chateau; nor would one of them 
venture near the mountain after ſun-ſet, 
for almoſt any conſideration. 


Hither, as I have already ſaid, Madeline 


now wandered, almoſt -without knowing 


whether ſhe was going ; but when ſhe found 
herſelf at the grotto, feeling a little fatigued, 
ſhe fat down upon a moſs covered ſtone at 
its entrance; the preſent ſcene was perfectly 
adapted to her feelings, and like the poet 


ſhe might have ſaid, 
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Thoſe woods, thoſe wilds, thoſe melancholy glooms - 
Accord with my ſouls ſadneſs, and di aw forth 
The voice of ſorrow from my burſting heart, 


The grotto behind her was now involved 
in utter darkneſs, and the lake, which lay 
before her, tinctured with the gloom of 
cloſing day, appeared black and diſmal ; ex- 
cept where it reflected one of the beautifully 
chequered clouds of evening, or the ſcattered 
ſtars that alternately glittered and diſap- 
neared : as if unwilling to diſturb the filence 
of the hour, it ſtole with gentle undulations 
to its green banks; and no ſounds, but thoſe 
of its ſoft murmurs, the melancholy rippling 
of the water within the grotto, and now and 
then a hoarſe {cream from a wild-fowl on the 
lake, could be diſtinguiſhed. 


The thoughts of Madeline were therefore 
not interrupted ; and fancy again repre- 
ſented de Sevignie rambling about the 
gloomy heights, whoſe outlines ſhe could 
juſt diſcover : She ſhuddered at the idea of 

| the 
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the dangers to which ſuch conduct expoſed 
him. 


“ Oh, de Sevignie! (ſhe cried aloud, 
ſpeaking in the agitation of her ſoul,) 
would to Heaven we had never met, ſince 
by meeting, we have only become ſources 
of wretchedneſs to each other; painful as is 
our ſeparatlon, that pain to me would be 
mitigated, did I know you were in any de- 
gree happy; but while I imagine you miſer- 
able, peace muſt continue a ſtranger to my 
breaſt,” 


. - She pauſed, for at this inſtant a deep ſigh, 
from the innermoſt receſſes of the grotto, 


pierced her ear, and made her ſtart with ter- 


ror from her ſeat. Though ſhe had early 
been taught to contemn the weakneſs which 
gives riſe to ſuperſtition ; and, though in the 
hour of compoſure ſhe derided it, yet there 
were moments when her ſpirits where ex- 
hauſted, fuch a moment as the preſent, in 
which it found admillion to her breaſt. 


B 4 Every 
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Every fearful ſtory, which ſhe had heard of 


the grotto and other caves of the mountain, 
now recurred to her memory, and ſhe al- 
moſt feared the ſpectres they deſcribed 
would ſtart to her view; for of a human 
creature being in the grotto at an hour of 
darkneſs, ſuch as the preſent ſhe had not 
an idea, from the dread ſhe knew enter- 
tained of it. She was haſtening away as faſt 
as her trembling limbs could carry her, 
when the found of an approaching ſtep took 
from her all power of motion, and ſhe ſunk 
to the earth in an agony of fear ; almoſt in- 
ſtantly, however, ſhe was ſnatched from it, 
while a voice to which her heart vibrated, 
the ſoft the tremulous voice,of de Sevignie, 
aſſured her of her ſafety. 

e Madeline! (he exclaimed, while he 
preſt her to his throbbing heart) my 
Madeline! can you forgive the terror I in- 
voluntary cauſed you.” 

« Good heaven | (ſaid Madeline, raiſing 
her head from his ſhoulder) do I really 


behold, (as if doubting the evidence of her 
cars, 
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ears, and eyes,) do I really behold de 
Sevignie,—why (ſhe continued) why, for 
what purpoſe did you come hither.” 

« Ah, Madeline! (he ſaid) “cannot your 
own heart inform you ; have you no idea of 
the ſympathy which drew me hither, to 
wander round the manſion you inhabit ; to 
indulge my feelings by treading, or fancying 
I trod, in the paths you frequented. Oh, 
Madeline! what to happineſs would be 
trifles, are to ſorrow and deſpair matters of 
importance. 


While he ſpoke, the tremors of Madeline 
had ſomewhat ſubſided ; but emotions dif- 
ferent from thoſe of fear, though not leſs 
painful, ſtill agitated her mind; emotions 
which delicacy, diflatisfied with itſelf, had 
given riſe to; ſhe did not deſire, nor ever 
had attempted to conceal her friendſhip foi 
de Sevignie, but ſituated as they were, ſhe 
did not wiſh him by any means to know, 
it was of fo fervent a nature as her expreſ- 
ſions in the grotto muſt have implied; and 

B 5 overwhelmed 
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' overwhelmed with confuſion at the idea of 
them, ſhe endeavoured, as ſoon as ſhe could 
move, to diſengage herſelf from his arms, in 
order to return home. 


e Apainſt your inclination J will not de- 
tain you, (ſaid he) and yet (contradicting 
his words by'{till holding her to his breaſt) 
to part with you ſo ſoon, at ſuch a moment 
as this, 1s more almoſt than I can bear ; oh 
Madeline ! to affe& ignorance of what you 
ſaid in the grotto, would be to betray inſen- 
ſibility ; I have heard you (he continued, 
with a voice of rapture) I have heard 
you in accents which pity might acknow- 
ledge her's, pronounce my name. Think 
then, Madeline, and excuſe my doing ſo, 
whether at a moment which has given me 
the ſweet aſſurance of being ſometimes 
thought of, ſometimes pitied by you, I can 
without the utmoſt reluQance let you de- 

part immediately.” 
« You have heard me, de Sevignie (cried 
Madeline, trying to ſpeak in a collected 
| 128 voice,) 
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voice,) but on your honour, on your deli- 
cacy I reſt, to bury in oblivion what you 
heard.” 
« In my heart eternally, (ſaid de Se- 
vignie.“ 
« You muſt promiſe to forget it, (pro- 
ceeded Madeline) that I may try to be re- 
conciled to myſelf.” | 

« Forget ! (repeated de Sevignie) no 
Madeline, never will I give a promiſe which 
my heart proteſts againſt fulfilling ; the 


memory of what I have heard I will cheriſh ; - 


I will treafure, as all that can give pleaſure to 
my exiſtence; in all my wanderings, amidſt 
all my cares, I will recur to it for comfort 
and ſupport ; for never can I feel quite for- 
lorn, never utterly miſerable, while I imagine 
I am regarded, I am thought of by you.” 


Madeline ſighed, and averted her eyes 
from his, in order to conceal the feelings his 
language excited. Reaſon oppoſed a longer 
continuance with him, by convincing her a 
lengthened converſation would only add to 
B 6 her 
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her ſubſequent anguiſh when they parted : 
but her heart recoiled from the idea of 
quitting him fo ſoon, ſo abruptly, when per- 
haps they might never meet again; ſhe 


- wiſhed too, to ſtay a few minutes longer, to 


caution him againſt the dangers which his 
wild and ſolitary rambles expoſed him to. 


For this purpoſe, after a little irreſolution, 
ſhe ceaſed to make an effort to leave him, 
and opened her lips but her voice faultered ; 


and ſhe felt that ſhe could not expreſs her 


apprehenſions for his ſafety, without be- 
traying the tender intereſt ſhe took im it. 
Suddenly, therefore, ſhe broke from him and 


moved on. 


For a minute he ſtood transfixed to the 
ſpot where ſhe had left him; then ſtarting, 
he exclaimed thus, © thus, do I ever find my 
happineſs tranſient ! oh, how exquiſite was 
that, which but a few moments ago per- 


vaded my ſoul at the idea of your pity ;—a 
| Pity, which your abrupt departure convinces 


me 
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me you either wiſh to diſavow or ſup- 
preſs.“ 

« Alas! (cried Madeline, involuntarily 
pauſing, and turning to him) of what avail 
would be my pity.” 

„ Oh, it would ſooth my cares; it would 
aſſuage my ſorrows: Repeat, then, my 
Madeline, repeat the ſweet affurance of it, 
and ſpare a few minutes longer to wretched- 
neſs and me.“ 

«| No, (ſaid Madeline, who aſhamed of 
her paſt weakneſs reſolved to give no farther 
proof of it,) it grows late, and I muſt quit this 
place ; to continue much longer here, would, 
I am convinced, occaſion a ſearch after me, 
and conſequently might ſubject me to the 
reproach of carrying on clandeſtine pro- 
ceedings.” | 

« Go, then, Madam! (exclaimed de 
Sevignie, in paſſionate accents) go, 
Madam ! obey the rigid rules of propriety, 
and diſregard my ſufferings; ſufferings, 
which you yourſelf have cauſed. Yes, 
Madeline, 'tis on your account my youth is 

waſted, 
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waſted, my hopes o' erthrown, my com- 
forts blaſted: but go—no aſſurance of pity 
now would ſooth me; for I am now con- 
vinced, what you feel for me is not a 
ſettled feeling, but a mere involuntary im- 
pulſe, ſuch as any fon of ſorrow may equally 
excite.” 


He turned abruptly from her, and with 
quick, yet tottering ſteps haſtened to the 


grotto, againſt whoſe ſide he ſuddenly flung 


himſelf, as if for ſupport. 


At arother time to be accuſed of inſen- 
ſibility might well have inſpired Madeline 


with reſentment ; but now ſhe could only 


feel compaſſion and tenderneſs for him, 
whoſe pale and diſordered looks gave ſuch 
melancholy evidence of his ſufferings. Not 
more affected by his words, than terrified 
by his manner, to depart without ſeeing him 
in ſome degree compoled, was impoſſible, 
and ſhe walked ſlowly towards him, truſting, 


that at her approach he would riſe, and that 
ſhe 
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ſhe might then be able to prevail on him to 
quit the Foreſt. He did not move how- 
ever, and after ſtanding a few minutes by 
him ſhe ventured ſoftly to pronounce his 
name. Still he continued ſilent and mo- 
tionleſs, and her alarm increaſed; ſhe 
ſtooped down, but could not hear him 
breathe, —his hand lay extended from him, 
ſhe gently raiſed it, but almoſt immediately 


let it drop with horror at finding it cold and 
lifeleſs. 


He was dying perhaps, and ſhe had not 
power to aſſiſt him. Oh, de Sevignie ! 
(ſhe exclaimed, in the agony of her foul) 
de Sevignie | ſpeak to me for heaven's ſake, 
or I ſhall fink with terror.“ 


He ſtarted, as if ihe vehemence of her 
words had rouſed him; turned and ſurveyed 
her for a minute with a vacant eye. His 
recollection then returned, and with it all 
his gentleneſs. 


I have 
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have been ill, (he ſaid) extremely ill; 
I never was ſo diſordered before, but 'tis the 
effect of weaknels ; this is the firſt day I 
have been able to come out ſince we laſt 
parted.” 

« Good heavens! (cried Madeline) © what 
imprudence to come hither ; oh, de Sevignie, 
what can make you act in a manner ſo in- 
jurious to yourſelf, ſo diſtreſſing to your 


friends.” 


The energy of her voice, the paleneſs, the 
wildneſs of her countenance, proved to de 
Sevignie the alarm he had given her. 


„% Ah, Madeline, (ſaid he, taking her ſoft 
trembling hand 1n his,) I ſeem fated to 
give you uneaſineſs; but be compoſed I 
beſeech you, and alſo be aſſured, I never 
more will intrude into your preſence to- 
morrow, I leave V for ever. Too long 
indeed have J perſecuted you; I bluſh at the 
recollection of my impetuous conduct; to 
apoligize for it as I wiſh is impoſſible ; but 


never, 
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never, never, ſhall I ceaſe to regret it. Per- 
mit me, (he added) to leave you near the 
houſe, the way to it is ſolitary, I will then 
depart.” 

% No, (replied Madeline) there is no 
danger in my going alone; beſides, if J per- 
mitted you to accompany me, I ſhould bring 
you out of your way ; for this path near the 
grotto is the ſhorteſt one to the road.“ 

« Farewell, then (cried he, preſſing her 
hand to his cold lips,) farewell, (he re- 
| peated as he reſigned it,) but as this is the 
laſt time we ſhall probably ever meet, let 
me have the comfort of hearing from you, 
that you do not utterly deteſt me for the un- 
eaſineſs J have cauſed you.” 

Madeline attempted to ſpeak, but her 
voice was loſt in the emotions of her ſoul, 
and ſhe hung her head to conceal the tears 
which trickled down her cheeks. They did 
not, however, eſcape the penetrating eyes 
of de Sevignie: he again took her hand, 
« I cannot leave you, (ſaid he) © in this 

| ſituation, 
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ſituation ; you weep, you tremble ; oh, my 
Madeline, reſt upon me.” 
« No! (cried. ſhe, reſiſting the effort he 


made to {upport her) I am now better; 


let us therefore part, and part for ever.” 

De Sevignie repeated the word, then 
yielding, or rather overcome by the anguiſh 
of his heart, he fell at her feet; he implored 
the choiceſt bleſſings of heaven for her; he 
beſought her forgiveneſs for the raſhneſs, the 
impetuoſity of his conduct. The remem- 
brance of ſuch forgiveneſs may at ſome 
future period (he continued) a little alleviate 


the pain of ſeparation.” 


How unneceſſary for Madeline to aſſure 
him by words, of that forgiveneſs which her 
looks expreſt ; with ſtreaming eyes ſhe hung 
over him; yet not their ſeparation alone 
cauſed her tears. His broken health and 
ſpirits were ſubjects of yet greater regret, 


and ſcarcely, - ſcarcely could ſhe prevent 


herſelf from kneeling on the earth beſide 


him, and ſupplicating that heaven he had ſo 


recently 
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recently addreſt on her account to reſtore 
them; but though the ſupplication did not 
burſt from her lips, it was breathed from the 
very depth of her heart. 


In a moment of agitation like the preſent, 
the feelings of that heart conld no longer be 
ſuppreſt, and de Sevignie now beheld the 
ſtrong hold he had of its affections. 5 


But the confirmation of her affection 
could not leſſen his wretchedneſs, on the con- 
trary, it ſeemed to encreaſe it: He aroſe 
from her feet. 


« Oh, Madeline! (he ſaid) how incon- 
ſiſtent is the human heart; but a few 
minutes ago, and ] fancied the aſſurance of 
your pity and regard would render me in 
ſome degree happy ; now when you have 
permitted me to receive it, I fee] myſelf more 
miſerable than ever, and think, fince the 
obſtacles to our union cannot be con- 
quered, I ſhould have been leſs ſo had I 


ſtill imagined you indifferent.“ 
Madeline 
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Madeline ſhuddered, “would to heaven! 
(cried ſhe, emphatically) we had never 
met.“ Scarcely was ſhe able to forbear aſking 
what thoſe obſtacles were which he alluded to, 
but propriety checked the queſtion ; ſhe re- 
gretted bitterly, regretted the divulgement 
of her ſentiments, and the conſciouſneſs of 

its being an unpremeditated divulgement, 
could ſcarcely mitigate her regret for it ; 
anxious to avoid the imputation of total 
weakneſs, either from de Sevignie or herſelf, 
ſhe now ſummoned all her reſolution to her 
aid, and after the filence of a few minutes, 
addreſt him in a collected voice. 

« Let us (ſaid ſhe) endeavour to re- 
concile 9urſelves to an inevitable neceſſity, 
the efforts of fortitude and virtue can never 
fail of being ſucceſsful, and how can they be 
more nobly exerciſed, then in trying to repel 
uſeleſs ſorrow. Let us from this moment, 
that no interruption may be given to ſuch 
efforts, determine ſedulouſly to avoid each 
other.“ 10 

„Vet we ſhall meet again; (exclaimed 


de Sevignie in a paſſionate accent, and graſp- 
ing 
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ing her hand) our ſouls were originally 
paired in heaven; and though now ſeparated 
by a wayward deſtiny, they will, my 
Madeline, be re- united in that heaven.“ 

A tear, in ſpite of her efforts to reſtrain it, 
ſtrayed down her pale cheek, but ſhe wiped 
it haſtily away. Ere we part for ever in this 
world, (ſhe proceeded with a ſoftneſs ſhe 
could not repreſs)" let me entreat you, de 
Sevignie, to exert that fortitude, which from 
reaſon, from education, from principle, you 
ought, nay you mult if you pleaſe, be maſter 
of. Tis an injuſtice to yourſelf, to ſociety ; 
above all, to that divine Being who im- 
planted ſuch noble faculties in your mind 
as I know you to poſſeſs, to let them be de- 
ſtroyed by ſorrow ; beſides, what grief muſt 
not the conduct which unpairs your hgalth 
and weakens your mind, give to all you 
connections.” 

« My connections (repeated de Sevi Ignie, 
looking ſteadily at her) my connections; 


and his eye loured on her. 
« Tes, 
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ce Yes, (replied Madeline) to your con- 
nections, if their feelings are at all like mine. 
Oh, de Sevignie ! if you really regard my 
tranquility, promiſe, ere we part, to try and 
conquer your dejectton, and to give up your. 
ſolitary rambles; the idea of the dangers to 
which you expoſe yourſelf by them terrifies 
me.“ a 

« Ere we part, (ſaid de Sevignie, who 
ſeemed only to have attended to thoſe words) 
Oh! what a death-like chill comes over my 
heart at the idea of doing ſo. Never never, 
Madeline, if honour, if gratitude permitted, 
would we ſeparate.“ 

If they are combined againſt us (cried 
Madeline) it were not only fooliſh but crim- 
nal to think of acting otherwiſe than we are 
now doing.“ 

« They are! (exclaimed de Sevignie) for 
would it not be diſhonourable, ungrateful 
in the extreme, to attempt leading the 
daughter of Clermont—he to whole com- 
paſſionate care, under heaven, I perhaps owe 
the preſervation of my lite ; would it not, I 

, ſay, 
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ſay, be baſe, to attempt leading her from 
* eaſe, ſecurity, the enjoyment of all that 
affluence can give, into care, danger, and 
obſcurity. No, Madeline, I am not telfiſh ; 
I am not a villain: I would not, for the 
mere gratification of my own paſſion, 1nvolve 
the woman I adore in trouble; nor ſhould 
I gratify it by fuch conduct: that ſtorm 
which I could brave alone, I ſhould fink 
beneath with her.“ 


The obſtacles which he had alluded to, 
ſeemed now explained: from fortune, want 
of fortune, Madeline was convinced they 
ſprung. Charmed by the noble, the gener- 
ous conduct of de Sevignie; ignorant of the 
difiiculties and ſorrows of life, when unpol- 
ſeſſed of a competence; and believing, firmly 
believing, that her attachment for him 
could never be conquered, ſhe was almoſt 
tempted to offer him her hand. To aſſure 
him eaſe, ſecurity, the enjoyment of all.that 
affluence could give, would gladly be relin- 
quiſhed by her for the ſake of ſharing his 


Cares, 
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cares, dangers, and obſcurity; but deli- 
cacy, that celeſtial guardian of her ſex, 
checked the raſh impulſe of romantic ten- 
derneſs. She ſuddenly recollected herſelf, 
and recoiled, from the idea of the action ſhe 
had been about committing, as if from a 


— © 
Precipice. 


« Gracious heaven! (ſhe exclaimed within 
herſelf) how mean how deſpicable ſhould I 
have appeared in his eyes, who can ſo nobly 
triumph over his own paſſion, Had I fol- 
lowed the impulſe of mine, and offered my 
hand unſolicited, unſanctified, by the ap- 
probation of a parent or a friend. Ah, 
Madeline, you may well bluſh for your 
weakneſs.” 


Leſt ſhe ſhould betray that weakneſs, ſhe 
determined not to ſtay another minute with 
him, and bidding him a haſty adieu, ſhe 
walked on. De Sevignie in a few minutes 
followed her, but he continued many by her 
ſide, ere he again ſpoke to her; at laſt he 


ſtopt, and taking her hand to detain her 
« Madeline 
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« Madeline, (ſaid he, as if hitherto abſorbed 
in profound meditation,) do you think, if 
I could render my ſituation more proſpe- 
rous than it at preſent 1s, that your friends, 
if you had the generoſity to deſire it, would 
permit our union.” 

« I do (cried Madeline, heſitating, yet 
not able to repreſs this acknowledgement of 


tenderneſs,) © I think they would not oppoſe 


what would contribute to my happineſs.” 

A ſudden ſmile, the ſmile of rapture, illu- 
mined the countenance of de Sevignie ; he 
claſped her hands 1a his ; he raiſed them to 
heaven.—“ Oh, what tranſport ! (he ſaid) 
to be able to contribute to your happineſs; 
grant, heavenly powers, ſuch bleſſedneſs may 
yet be mine! May I detain you Madeline, 
a few minutes longer to acquaint you with 
the plan, which I have juſt conceived, for 
conquering the obſtacles that at preſent im- 
pede our wiſhes.” Madeline could not 
reply in the negative, and de Sevignie began: 

« To another” —ſaid he, 
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At this inſtant an approaching ſtep was 
heard, and in the next, the ſhrill voice of 


Floretta, calling upon Madeline. 


Proyoked by this interruption, de 
Sevignie attempted to lead Madeline 
amongſt the trees which bordered the path; 
but though as much diſappointed as he 
could be, ſhe reſiſted the effort. 


% No, (ſaid ſhe) © I cannot go, tis the 
Counteſs, I am convinced, that has ſent 
after me, and ſhe would be terrified if I could 
not be found; beſides if her ſervant diſ- 
covered me trying to avoid her, what might. 
ſhe not ſay. Some other time muſt do for 
the explanation which you were about giving, 
and which 1 will confeſs, you could ſcarcely 
be more anxious to utter than I to hear.“ 

« What time, (aſked de Sevignie) “I ſhall 
be all impatience, all ſuſpence, till we meet 
again; to-morrow evening you may * 
come hither.“ 


« Perhaps, 


Was 
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« Perhaps,” ſaid Madeline. 

«© No perhaps, (cried de Sevignie) you 
muſt give me a poſitive anſwer.” 

« Well then, you may be confident, if 
in my power I will come.” 

Adieu, then,” cried he; again preſſing 
her hand to his lips, then ſuddenly darting 
into the neareſt path, he was out of fight in 
a moment. 


Madeline pauſed on the ſpot where he had 
left her, to reflect on all that he had ſaid, 
and congratulate herſelt on the proſpect of 


felicity which was now opening to her view. 


Her pleaſing meditation was ſoon, how- 
ever, interrupted by the appearance of 
Floretta. Well, I am ſure, (cried ſhe,) 
I am glad I have found you. Lord bleſs my 
ſoul, Mam'ſelle, how can you venture into 
ſuch lonely places by yourſelf. I am ſure 
nothing but compulſion could make me 
do ſo.” 

« hope none has been uſed to night,” 

C 2 ſaid 
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ſaid Madeline, as ſhe proceeded with her 


towards the chateau. 

* That there has, indeed, nothing but the 
abſolute commands of my Lady could have 
made me come hither ; I wonder, I am ſure, 
what could make her fix on me to look for 
you. She might have known it was not 
Proper to ſend any girl by herſelf into ſuch 
wild places.” 

*« Your Lady knew there was no danger, 
(ſaid Madeline, as none but her own pea- 
{ants and ſervants are about them.“ 

Why, I don't ſay Mam'ſelle, there is any 
danger of meeting thieves, but there is of 
meeting much worſe. Ah, Mam'ſelle, you 
know well enough what I mean ; and you 
muſt be either very. incredulous or very 
hardy, to venture near the grotto, after the 
horrid ſtories you have heard in the chateau 
about it; beſides thoſe ſtories, I could tell 
you others of it, which if you heard, 
would frighten you ſo much, that I dare ſay 


you would not be able to move.” 
* It 
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If you think they would have that 
effect. upon me, pray don't tell them at pre- 
ſent, (ail Madeline,) for 1 want to make. 
haſte to the chateau.” 

Indeed I don't intend to do fo, toy ied 
Floretta,) the very telling them would 
frighten me, and I am ſure I am ſufficiently 
terrified already.“ 

« Why did you not get ſome one to ac- 
company you, (aſked Madeline.) 

« A likely thing indeed, that any one 
would accompany me in the dark to ſuch 
places; not but I tried, I can aſſure you. 
The butler was the firſt I aſked ; but no 
truly, he was getting his knives and ſpoons 
ready for ſupper. Then I entreated Mr. 
Jacques, the coachman, but he was juſt 
going to viſit the horſes; and as to the 
footmen, I know I might as well try to 
bring the pillars of the hall along with 
me. I tried the maids allo, but one 
was going to ſettle the chambers, and 
another wanted to hclp the cook to get ſup- 
per ready; and another—but in ſhort they 


had all ſome frivolous excuſe or other.“ 
L « Well, 
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« Well, (ſaid Madeline,) “ though you 
did come alone, you met with nothing to 
frighten you.” 

That ſhall never prevail on me, how- 
ever, to venture again to ſuch a place by 
myſelf, if I can help it.“ 


By this time they had reached the 
chateau, and Madeline being informed by a 
ſervant, whom ſhe met in the hall, that the 
Counteſs was in the ſupper parlour, directly 
repaired thither, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


—ͤ„ 


Let my tears thank you, for I cannot ſpeak, 

- h And if I could, 

Words were not made to vent ſuch thoughts as mine, 
DRYDEN, 


OU have taken a long walk to night, 

my dear, (ſaid the Counteſs, as ſhe 
entered,) I really was beginning to grow a 
little uneaſy.” 

« T am concerned I cauſed you any unea- 
ſineſs, Madam, (cried Madeline,) “ hope 
you will forgive my doing ſo. I ſhall take 
care 1n future not to ſtay out ſo late.” 


Cc 4 The 
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The Counteſs anſwered her with her uſual 
gracious ſweetneſs, and they both fat down 
to ſupper, which was ſerved immediately 


after her return. 


The revived hopes of Madeline had re- 
animated her countenance with all its uſual 


vivacity. The glow upon her cheek, the 


luſtre of her eye, the ſmile that played about 
her mouth; the ready chearfulneſs with 
which ſhe entered into converſation, and 
the unuſual length of her walk ; altogether 
contributed to convince the penetrating 
mind of the Counteſs, that in this walk, 
ſomething uncommonly intereſting had oc- 
curred ; and what ſhe belived that ſome- 
thing to be, may eaſily be imagined. Con- 
ſidering Madeline as ſhe did, —a facred 
depoſit, and excluſive of that conſideration, 
deeply intereſted about her from her inno- 
cence and ſweetneſs, ſhe deemed it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, to enquire into what bad 
paſt in the interview, which ſhe was con- 


vinced had taken place between her and de 
| | Sevignie. 


Ds 


al 
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Sevignie. Well knowing that the eager eye 
of youth and paſſion, too often overlooks: 
thoſe dangers, which ſtrike the cooler and 
more experienced one of age. 


« Your walk to night, my dear Madeline, 
(faid ſhe with a ſmile, after the things were 
removed and the ſervants withdrawn) was 
as pleaſant, I hope, as it was long.” 


Her ſmile, and the expreſſive glance which 
accompanied it, aſſured the conſcious heart 
of Madeline, that the Counteſs ſuſpected 
it had not been a ſolitary one; and her face 
was immediately crimſoned over: yet 
Madeline never had an idea of carrying on 
any proceedings againſt the knowledge of the 
Counteſs. She had determined within her 
own mind, the moment ſhe was acquainted 
with the plan of de Sevignie, to unfold to her 
every circumſtance, every hope, relative to 
him. The reaſon therefore of her preſent 
agitation, was a fear, that a premature diſ- 
covery might make the Counteſs imagine 
64 ſhe 
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ſhe had meant to carry on a clandeſtine cor- 
reſpondence, and, conſequently leſſen her 
in her eſteem. 


&« 1 ſee, Madam, (ſaid ſhe, after the pauſe 
of a minute, baſhfully raiſing her eyes from 
the ground) I fee that you ſuſpect ſome- 
thing, and I acknowledge you are right in 
doing ſo; but oh! deareſt madam, do not 
think me ungrateful, do not deem me im- 
prudent, do not ſuppoſe to chance alone 
you owe the diſcovery of my thoughts or 
ſituation ; I only deferred acquainting you 
with both; I only delayed opening my 
heart to your view, till I had ſomething 
more ſatisfactory than at preſent to inform 
you of.“ 

% Unboſom it now, (ſaid the Counteſs) 
« and truſt me, my dear Madeline, I would 
not defire the communication, did I not 
mean to take as great an intereſt in your 
affairs as a parent would. Unboſom your 
heart to me as to a Mother; and be aſſured, 
if my advice, my aſſiſtance, my friendſhip, 

can 


* 
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can in any degree forward your happineſs, 
I ſhall derive real ſatisfaction myſelf from 
doing ſo.” | 


Thus kindly urged, Madeline rather re- 
joiced than regretted being ſurpriſed into 
the relation; for ſhe had long ſighed, though 


withheld by diffidence from defiring it; for 


the counſel of a perſon more converſant, 
more experienced than herſelf in the in- 
tricacies of the human heart. To elucidate 
every circumſtance which had happened in 
her interview with de Sevignie, it was re- 
quiſite to mention thoſe which had paſt 
at V 


She began, but it was with the involun- 
tary heſitation of modeſty ; and from the 
ſame impulſe ſhe tryed to paſs over, as 
lightly as poſſible, the pain ſhe had expe- 
rienced on de Sevignie's account; but 
though her language might be unimpaſſioned, 
her looks plainly indicated what her ſuffer- 
ings had been, 

c 6 Her 
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Her relation ended, the Counteſs ſat many 
minutes without ſpeaking, as if abſorbed in 
protound meditation. She then broke the 
ſilence, by thanking Madeline with the moſt 
gracious benignancy for the confidence ſhe 
had repoled 1n her, 


* Your "355 PR my dear Madeline, 
(che cried) * confirms the opinion J enter- 
tained, ſince the evening I ſaw you together, 
of the ſtrength of your attachment for de 
Sevignie ;—nay, do not be confuſed, my dear; 
love, excited by merit, we have no reaſon to 


be aſhamed of. 
« It will pleaſe you, no doubt, to hear, 


that I think his attachment as tender as 
your own; but it is one, with which his 
reaſon is evidently at variance. Why it is 
ſo, the latter part of his converſation this 
evening ſeems to me to explain, A diſtreſt 
ſituation has hitherto pointed out the ne- 


ceſſity of his trying to conquer his paſhon ; 


but I own it appears to me ftrange and 


myſterious that a man of his eJegant appear- 
ance 
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ance and enlightened education, ſhould be 
in narrow circumſtances and obſcurity. If 
however, he can properly account for this 
obſcurity and want of fortune; if the one 
proceeds neither from ignoble birth nor diſ- 
honourable conduct; and the other from no 
idle extravagance, no degrading folly, we 
will not wait for the realization of his plan, 
be it what it may, to realize his happineſs. 
You are perhaps ſurpriſed (ihe continued) 
to hear me ſpeak in this poſitive manner, 


as if I had an abſolute power to diſpoſe of 


you; but know my dear, that in me your 


tather veſted ſuch a power. As ſoon as I 


underſtood your fituation with regard to 
de Sevignie, I communicated to him all I 
thought concerning it, and requeſted his ad- 
vice; he anſwered me immediately, and 
begged-in future, I might never apply to 
him on the ſubject, but depend entirely on 
my own judgment ; he entreated me to do 
this, he ſaid, from a firm conviction that I 
would watch over you with as much ſolicitude 
and ſcarcely leſs tenderneſs than he would 

himſelf, 
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himſelf. His confidence was not, I truſt, 
miſplaced.” | 


——c__ZViJ 


Madeline would have ſpoken in the full- 
neſs of her heart, but the Counteſs motioned 
her to ſilence. 


« To contribute (ſhe reſumed) to the 
happineſs of h's child, will, as I have already 
ſaid, impart the trueſt ſatisfaction to me; 
bould we therefore, receive from de Sevignie 
the ſatisfactory explanation we deſire, I 
ſhall immediately give to the adopted 
daughter of my care, that portion, which 
from the firſt moment I took her under my 
we protection, I deſigned for her; a portion, 
| i} which though not ſufficient to purchaſe 
1 her all the luxuries, is amply ſo to procure 
her all the comforts of life; and, to a ſoul 
' gentle and unaſſuming as is my Madeline's, 
thoſe comforts will, I think, yield more real 
felicity than all its luxuries or diſſipations 
could do. Should the little portion I can 
| give her, be a means of procuring for her 
1 | that 
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that felicity which ſhe deſerves and I wiſh 
her ;—bleſſed—thrice bleſſed, ſhall I con- 
ſider the wealth conſecrated to ſuch a pur- 
pole.” 


She ſtopt, overcome by her own energy ; 
Madeline was many minutes before ſhe 
could ſpeak ; but ſhe took the hand of her 
benefactreſs, ſhe preſt it to her quivering 
lip, her heaving heart, and dropt upon it 
tears of gratitude, affection, and eſteem. 


« Oh, Madam ! (ſhe at length exclaimed) 
well might you bid me unboſom my heart 
to you as to a mother; ſure, had I been bleſt 
with one, I could not have experienced 
more tenderneſs ; language 1s poor, 1s inade- 
quate to expreſs my feelings.” 

Then do not attempt expreſſing them, 
(ſaid the Counteſs, with her uſual benignant 
ſmile) but -let us reſume our, to you to be 
ſure, very unintereſting) converſation. You 
ſay, to-morrow evening you promiſed to 
meet de Sevignie.“ 


* Va. 
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« Yes, Madam, (r:plied Madeline) with 
ſome little heſitation,” | 

Inform him then, (continued the 
Counteſs) that you have made me your con- 
fidant, allo what I ſaid concerning him, and 
my intentions; if he can give the required 
explanation ; but remember Madeline, you 
tell him, that it muſt be an explanation ſo 
clear,. — ſo full, that not a ſhadow of doubt 
ſhall remain after it; that, except every 
thing myſterious 1s fully elucidated, Made- 


line Clermont and he, muſt in future be 


ſtrangers to each other.” 
« I ſhall obey you in every reſpect 


Madam, (replied Madeline) and indeed (un- 


able to conceal the high opinion ſhe enter- 
tained of de Sevignie's virtues) I have not a 
doubt but we ſhall receive as ſatisfactory an 
explanation as we could deſire.“ 

« Heaven grant you may, (eried the 
Counteſs) but till you do—till there 1s ſome 
certainty of your being united to de Sevignie, 
I ſhall not again mention him to. your 


father, who now imagines from a late letter 
of 
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of mine, that every hope relative to him 1s 
over; and I will not undeceive him, except 
I can do ſo with pleaſure to him and 
myſelf.“ 


They ſoon after this ſeparated for the 
night; but not to reſt did Madeline retire 
to her chamber: joy is often as wakeful as 
ſorrow ; and joy of the moſt rapturous kind 
ſhe now experienced ; alternately ſhe tra- 
verſed her apartment, alternately ſeated her- 
ſelf to repeat all that had paſt between her 
and the Counteſs, to ruminate over her feli- 
city; felicity which now appeared inſured ; 
for that de Sevignie could give ſuch an ex- 
planation as would rather raiſe than leſſen 
him 1n the eſtimation of her friend, ſhe did 
not harbour the ſmalleſt doubt of, 


So ſanguine is the youthful heart—-ſo 
ready to believe that what it wiſhes will hap- 
pen. Alas, how doubly ſharp does this rea- 
dineſs render the barb of diſappointment. 


Oh, 
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Oh, how great was the raptures of Made- 
line, to think ſhe ſhould be enabled to put 


de Sevignie in poſſeſſion of a competency ; _ 


every feeling of generoſity of ſenſibility, was 
gratified by the idea, and ſhe implored the 
choiceſt bleſſings of heaven for the bene- 
volent woman, who had been the means of 
occaſioning her ſuch happineſs. *©* May 
heaven \ſhe cried, with uplifted hands) re- 
move from her heart all ſorrow, as ſhe 
removes it from the hearts of others.“ 


How light was the ſtep—how bright 
was the eye—how gay was the ſmile of 
Madeline when ſhe deſcended the next 
morning to the breakfaſt parlour, where ſhe 
already found the Counteſs ſeated ; the ap- 
pearance of every thing ſeemed changed, 
the awful gloom which had ſo long 
pervaded the apartments, was baniſhed ; 
and in the landſcape before the win- 
dows Madeline now diſcovered beauties 
which had before eſcaped her notice. The 
weather bad been remarkably fine for ſome 
weeks, yet Madeline thought the ſun had 
not 
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not ſhone ſo bright for many days as on the 
preſent. | 


Such is the magic effe& of joy, which, 
like the touch of an enchanter, can raiſe a 
thouſand charms around us. 


With her friend ſhe took a delightful ride 
about ſome of the moſt delightful parts ot 
the. domain after breakfaſt; and the re- 
mainder of the day was paſt in ſocial con- 
verſe together. 


As ſoon as twilight began to ſhroud the 
earth, the Counteſs diſmiſſed her to her ap- 
pointment. Do you think, Madeline, 
(cried ſhe with a ſmile, as ſhe was retiring 
from the room) it would be amiſs it I 
ordered Jerome to lay an additional plate on 
the ſupper table to night.” 

Perhaps not, Madam,” replied Made- 
line, bluſhing. She thought indeed, it was 
probable that de Sevignie would immedi- 
ately wiſh to expreſs his gratitude to the 
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CHAP. III. 
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My lab'ring heart, that ſwells with indignation, 
Heaves to diſcharge its burden, that once done 
The buſy thing (hall reſt within its cell, 

Rows, 


FXPECTING every moment to behold 

him, ſhe took the path to the grotto ; 
but reached it without having that expecta- 
tion fulfilled. Surpriſed and diſappointed 
ſhe ſtopt before it, irreſolute whether to re- 
turn to the chateau directly or wait a few 
minutes there ; ſhe at laſt reſolved on the 


latter, and ſeated herſelf on the moſs 


covered ſtone at its entrance. The deep 
gloom of the grotto made her involuntarily 
thudder whenever ſhe caſt a glance within 

it, 
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it, but in ſpite of terror ſhe continued on 
her ſeat, till the dark ſhades of night began 
to involve every object, and warned her to 
return home: as ſhe arcſe for that pur- 
poſe an idea darted into her mind, that 
illneſs or ſome dreadful accident, had alone 
prevented de Sevignie from keeping an ap- 
pointment ſo eagerly deſiied, 1o tenderly 
ſolicited, and regretting the time ſhe had 
waſted in expectation, ſhe now rather flew 
than walked to the chateau, in order to 
entreat the Counteſs to ſend a ſervant to 
V , to enquire about him ; ſhe had not 
proceeded many yards, however, when her 
progreſs was impeded by the obje& who had 
cauſed her apprehenſions and ſolicitude. So 
little did ſhe now expect to ſee him, that 
as he ſlowly emerged from amidſt the trees, 
ſhe ſtarted back, as if he had been the laſt crea- 
ture in the world ſhe had thought of ſeeing. 
Ere ſhe could recover ſufficiently from her 
agitation to ſpeak, de Sevignie, rather negli- 
gently bowing, ſaid, he hoped he had not 

been 
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been the means of keeping her out to ſo late 
an hour.” 

The officers (continued he, but with- 
out looking at her) to whole hoſpitality and 
politeneſs I have been ſo mnch indebted, 
ſince my reſidence at V, inſiſted on my 

dining with them to day, and though 1 
wiſhed and tried to leave them at an early 
hour, they would not ſuffer me to do fo, 
nor to depart at the one I did, had I not 
promiſed to return immediately to them.“ 


The coldneſs of his manner, the frivolous 
excuſe he made for his want of punctual- 
ity, and the intention he avowed of quitting 
her directly, without any reference to their 
converſation of the preceeding night, all 
ſtruck Madeline with a conviction, that his 
ſentiments were totally changed ſince that 
converſation had taken place: for a change 
ſo ſudden, fo unaccountable, tenderne's ſug- 
geſted an enquiry, but pride repelled it, and 
ſhe would inſtantly have quitted him with 


every indication of the diſdain he ſeemed to 
merit, 


— ty 
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merit, had her agitation permitted her to 


move.“ z 

th- e Will you allow me, Mademoiſelle 
and Clermont (cried de Sevignie, ſtill looking 
ted, rather from her) to attend you to the caſtle, 
uy ere I bid you adieu; and alſo to hope, that 
h 1 at ſome other time, I may have the honour 
arly of ſeeing you.” 

) - Never (ſaid Madeline, recovering her 
no 


voice, and ſummoning all her ſpirits to her 
aid) never nb ſir.— No, de Sevignie, ex- 
cept in the preſence or the houſe of the 
Counteſs de Merville, never more will I per- 
mit you to ſee me.“ | 

In her houſe, (repeated de Sevignie with 
quickneſs, and turning his eyes upon her.) 
How could I attempt ſeeing you in the houſe 
of the Counteſs, unacquainted as T am with 


that her.“ 
hange The Counteſs (replied Madeline) would 
5 . never be diſpleaſed at my ſeeing any one in 
„ an 


N her houſe whom I conſidered as my friend. 
with YN Befides—beſides —(added ſhe, heſitating, 
doubtful 
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doubtful whether to ſtop or to go on) be- 

ſides (after the pauſe of a minute) ſhe gave 

permiſſion to have you introduced to her.“ 
* When, on what account did ſhe give 


that permiſſion; (demanded de Sevignie, 
with yet greater quickneſs then he had be- 
fore ſpoken) did ſhe diſcover, or, did you tell 
her that we had met.” | 
&« told her. (ſaid Madeline, with firm- 
neſs, and looking ſteadily at him) The 
Counteſs is my friend ;—ſhe is more. She 


is the guardian to whoſe care my father has 
- conſigned me, and concealment to her would 


be criminal. I told her we had met. I 
told her every circumſtance of that meeting; 
every circumſtance prior to it ; I communi- 
cated every thought, I revealed my whole 
foul.” | 

« I admire your prudence, (exclaimed 
de Sevignie, in an accent which denoted 
vexation, whilſt the melancholy of his coun- 
tenance gave way to a dark frown, and the 
paleneſs of his cheek to a deep crimſon.” 


« T rejoice at it, (cried Madeline) my 
friend 
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friend will ſtrengthen my weakneſs, will con- 
firm my reſolves, will give me a clue to 
diſcover the dark and intricate mazes of the 
human heart.” 

Her language ſeemed to penetrate the 
ſoul of de Sevignie, he turned from her with 
emotion, then as abruptly turning to her 
again, for what purpoſe (aſked he) did the 
Counteſs give you permiſſion to introduce 
me to her.” | 

« For the purpoſe — Madeline pauſed, 
ſhe had been on the point of taying, for the 
purpoſe of promoting our happineſs, but 
timely checked herielf, And ah, thought 
ſhe at the moment, from the altered man« 
ner of de Sevignie, I cannot believe that 
his happineſs could be promoted by the 1n- 
tentions of the Counteſs. 

Tell me, I entreat, I conjure you,” ſaid 
de Sevignie, with earneſtneſs. 


Madeline heſitated. Vet tis but juſtice 
(ſhe thought) to my friend, to de Sevignie 
himſelf, to confeſs her intentions; if the al: 
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teration in his manner is occaſioned by 
finding the plan he recently conceived im- 


practicable, the divulgment of her gener- 


ous intentions will again ſet all to rights ; 
catching at this idea, and flattering herſelf 
it was a juſt one, ſhe briefly related the con- 
verſation which had paſt between her and the 
Counteſs ; de Sevignie liſtened with fixed 
attention, but continued filent many 
minutes after ſhe had ceaſed to ſpeak, as if 
in a profound reverie ; then ſuddenly raiſing 
his eyes from the ground he faſtened them 
on her with an expreſſion of the deepeſt 
melancholy, and thus addreſt her: 


Great (cried he) is my regret, greater 
than language can expreſs, at being unable 
to avail myſelf of the high honour the 
Counteſs defigned me ; but though unable 
to avail myſelf of it; though unable to 
profit by her noble her generous intentions, 
my inability to do ſo, has not ſuppreſt ny 
gratitude for them. 


« Why, 
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« Why, why, that inability exiſts, I can- 
not explain; but let me do myſelf the juſtice 
of ſaying, that candour would not err in 
putting the moſt favourable conſtruction on 


it. In this moment, when declaring the re- 


nunciation of every hope relative to you, I 
would apologize for the preſumption, the 
impetuoſity, the inconſiſtencies of my con- 
duct to you. Could I do lo as I wiſh, but 
as that 1s impoſſible, I muſt, without plead- 
ing for it, caſt myſelf upon the ſweetneſs of 
your diſpoſition for forgiveneſs. I often, 
before this period, declared I would never 
more intrude into your preſence; I now 
ſolemnly repeat that declaration, for I am 
now thoroughly convinced of the folly of 
my former conduct, and he who is ſenſible 
of his error, yet perſeveres in it, is guilty of 
weakneſs in the extreme; ſuch weakneſs is 
not mine. In future, I mean to avoid every 
purſuit, tofly from every thought which can 

enervate my mind. 
His voice faultered, and a deep figh burſt 
from him. Farewell, Mademoiſelle 
v 2 Clermont, 
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Clermont, (ſaid he, after the pauſe of a 
moment) too long have I detained—too 
long have I perſecuted you—with my laſt 
adieu receive my beſt wiſhes for your hap- 


pineſs, may they be more availing then thoſe 


I formed for my own.” He caſt another 
lingering look upon her, then turning into 
a winding path, diſappeared in a moment. 

Every flattering hope, every pleaſing ex- 
pectation of Madeline's, was again cruſhed, 
without the ſmalleſt proſpect of their being 
ever more revived ; like the unſubſlantial 
pageants of a dream they faded, nor left a 
wreck behind. Oh, what a vacuum did their 
loſs occaſion in the heart of Madeline : at 
firſt, ſhe almoſt fancied ſhe had dreamt the 
converſation of the preceeding night, and 
that it was only now, the illuſions of that 
dream were flying from her. But by de— 
grees, her thoughts grew more compoſed, 
and then every wild or ſoothing ſuggeſtion 
of fancy died away, and ſhe began to re- 
conſider the conduct of de Sevignie. His laſt 


words had not been able to make her think 


favourably 
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favourably of it. No, (ſhe cried) I am 
convinced, without ſome motive for doing 
ſo, which he durſt not avow, he never would 
have with-held the confidence. he was fo 
kindly invited to repoſe in the moſt amiable 
of women. And yet—(ſhe continued, after 
pauſing ſome minutes) he with-held it, per- 
haps, not from having any 1mproper motives 
to make him wiſh concealment, but becauſe 
his ſentiments were altered reſpecting me.— 
Though no, (ſhe proceeded, after another 


' Pauſe) that could not be the caſe ; 'tis im- 


poſſible in one night ſo great an alteration 
could have taken place. Tis evident then, 
too evident, that a cauſe exiſts for conceal- 
ment, which he either fears or is aſhamed to 
acknowledge ; and allo, that his coldneſs 
this evening, ſprung from a wiſh of trying 
his power over me, for they ſay neglect is the 
teſt of affection but de Sevignie, your 
artifice cauſed you no triumph, and never— 
never more, ſhall you have an opportunity of 
exerciſing it on me; like you, I will in 

| h future 
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future avoid every purſuit, fly from every 
thought which can enervate my mind,” 


The ſtriking of the caſtle clock now 
reached her ear, and ſhe haſtily walked to 
the chateau ; alarmed on finding the uſual 
ſupper hour over, leaſt ſhe ſhould by her 
long ſtay, have again given uneaſineſs to 
the boſom of her friend. 


On reaching the chateau, a ſervant in- 
formed her, that the Counteſs was in her 
dreſſing- room: flowly Madeline aſcended 
to it; fhe. felt ready to fink with confuſion 
at the idea of the mortifying explanation 
ſhe muſt make to the Counteſs. She will 
think (cried ſhe) that I have hitherto been 
the dupe of my own fancy; and that de 
Sevignie, but in my own 1magination, has 
been amiable.” She pauſed at the door 
for a minute, from a vain hope that by ſo 
doing, ſhe ſhould regain ſome compoſure. 

« Well, {ſaid her friend, ſmiling as ſhe 
entered) I find, Madeline, by your long ſtay, 

that 
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that you could not withſtand the pleaſures 
of a t&te-a-tete ; but where is the Chevalier 
de Sevignte, (ihe continued, on ſeeing 
Madeline ſhut the door) were you afraid to 
bring him, leaft I ſhould rival you.” 

« He is gone, Madam, (anſwered Made- 
line, in a faint voice, as ſhe ſat down on the 
neareſt chair, unable any longer to ſupport 
berlclf, 

Gone | (repeated the Counteſs, in a tone 
of amazement) but bleis me, my dear, you 
look very pale, are you ill.“ 

«* No madam,” Madeline attempted to 
ſay, but her voice failed her, and ſhe burſt 
into tears, 

«© Gracious heaven! (exclaimed the 
Counteſs, riſing, and going to her,) you 
terrify me beyond expreſſion. Madeline, 
my love, what 1s the matter.” 

Nothing, madam, (replied Madeline) 
only, only, (ſobbing as if her heart would 
break) that I think, I believe—the Chevalier 
de Sevignie, is not quite ſo amiable as [ 
once imagined,” 

D 4 « Try 
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% Try to compoſe yourſelf and ſpeak in- 
telligibly my dear, (ſaid the Counteſs) for 1 
cannot ſupport, much longer, the fears you 
exCite.” The tears ſhe ſhed ſomewhat re- 
lieved the full heart of Madeline; and the 
Counteſs taking a ſeat by her, ſhe was able 
in a few minutes, to relate the conduct of 
de Sevignie, and acknowledge the ſenti- 
ments it had inſpired her with. 

« His behaviour is ſtrange, is inexplica- 


ble, indeed (ſaid the Counteſs) and I per- 


fectly agree with you in thinking, that he is 
an unworthy character ; too undeſerving to 
have an effort made to ſolve the myſtery 
which he has wrapt himſelf in; had he any 
ſenſibility, had he any nobleneſs, he never 
would have wounded your innocent, your 
ingenuous heart as he has done, Had he 
reſpected, had he regarded you properly, he 
never would have regretted your making 
me your confidant ; that regret confirms 
my belief, notwithſtanding his ſolemn pro- 


teſtations of ſeeing you no more, that he 


{till entertains deſigns concerning you ; de- 
5 ſigns, 
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ſigns, I am forry to ſhock your nature by 
ſaying ſo, of a diſhonourable nature. Should 
he therefore, again throw himſelf in your 
way, as I apprehend, ſhun him, I entreat, 
I conjure you, my Madeline ; as you value 
your happineſs, your honour, the peace of 
your friends, the eſteem of the world.” 

„ Ah, madam, (cried Madeline) I hope 
you do not doubt my reſolution my 
tenderneſs is wounded, my pride is rouled, 
and thinking as I do of him, could I now 
permit an interview with de Sevignie, I 
ſhould be leflened in my own eyes.” 

« I do not doubt your reſolution, my 
love, (replied the Countels, kiſſing her cheek) 
and I beg you to excu e the caution, the 


unneceſſary caution of age. (She now ex- 


preſt her pleaſure at not having written to 
Clermont, ſince things had taken ſo dif- 
ferent a turn from what was expected.) I 
rejoice to think, (continued ſhe) that he 
will not know how unworthy de Sevignie 
was of the kindneſs he ſhewed him.” 

D 5 Madeline 
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Madeline ſighed deeply at thoſe words, 
the violence of offended pride was abated, 
and in this moment of decreaſed reſentment, 
an emotion of ſoftneſs again ſtole o'er her 
heart, and made her regret having expoſed 
de Sevignie, by her own animadverſions, to 
the flill ſeverer ones of the Counteſs. She 
regretted, becauſe from this returning ſoft- 
neſs ſhe was tempted to doubt his deſerving 
them, and to impute the inconſiſtencies of 
of his conduct, to difficulties too dreadful 
perhaps to relate ; and ſhe ſhuddered at the 
idea of having, in addition to his other mis- 
fortunes, drawn upon him the unmerited 
imputation of baſeneſs ; but from this idea, 
torturing in the extreme, reflection ſoon re- 
lieved her, for when ſhe re-conſidered his 
conduct, ſhe could not help thinking he de- 
ſerved that imputation. 


« Yet is it poſſible, (ſhe cried to herſelf) 
that de Sevignie, he who appeared poſſeſſed 
of the niceſt delicacy, the moſt exalted 


honour, the ſteadieſt principles of rectitude; 
is 
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is it poſſible that he can be unamiable? 
Alas, why cannot I doubt it ſtill ;—but no, 
let me rather rejoice than regret not being 
able to do ſo; rejoice, that paſſion no 
longer ſpreads a miſt before my eyes: to 
endeavour to doubt his unworthineſs now, 


would be to try and blind my reaſon, and 


weaken my reſolves.“ 


But notwithſtanding what ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
{till fluctuated between reſentment and ten- 


derneſs, candour and diſtruct, —alternately 


acquitted, alternately condemned him. 


With the utmoſt gentleneſs, the Counteſs 


tried to ſooth and ſteal her from her ſorrow; 


ſhe did not, like a rigid cenſor, chide her 
for weakneſs in indulging it. She knew 
what it was to have the projects of youthful 
hope overthrown; the anguiſh which at- 
tends the ſhock of a firſt diſappointment, 
and that time muſt be allowed to conquer 
it. That time, aided by reaſon, would heal 
the wound which had been given to the 
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gentle boſom of her Madeline, ſhe truſted 
and believed, 


On retiring to her chamber, Madeline 
could not ſuppreſs her tears at the contraſt 
| ſhe drew between her preſent feelings and 
| thoſe of the preceeding night; and again 
ſhe began to fancy de Sevignie more unfor- 
tunate than unamiable ; when ſuddenly re- 
collecting her reſolution of expelling this 
l. idea, ſhe haſtily tried to divert her thoughts 
| | , from it. g 


[| © That we are ſeparated, I am aſſured, 
1 (cried ſhe) and to aſcertain whether I have 
j reaſon to eſteem or condemn him, (though 
1 ſoothing perhaps to my feelings to think the 
i former) can now be of little conſequence to 

i me.” 
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Ah where is now each image gay 

The hand of Fairy fancy wove, - 
The painted ſpring, elizium gay, 

The babbling rill, the cultur'd grove. 


H ER night was reſtleſs and unhappy. 
Ah, (ſighed ſhe) how differently» 

did 1 imagine it would have ended.“ Pale, 
trembling, dejected, the very reverſe of what 
ſhe had been the preceding morning, ſhe 
deſcended to the breakfaſt parlour, where 
her melancholy was, if poſſible, encreaſed 
by obſerving the Counteſs's, who either from 
ſympathy for her, or from a return of her 
ſecret uneaſineſs, or perhaps from a mixture 
of both, appeared languid and dejected. She 
tried, however, to appear chearful but the 
efforts 
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efforts ſhe made for that purpoſe were too 
faint to ſucceed, and unable either to be- 
| guile her own ſadneſs, or that of her. young 
- companions, the day wore heavily away. As 
they fat, at its decline, by an open window 
in one of the parlours, and beheld the ſun 
ſinking behind the weſtern hills, a deep and 
involuntary ſigh heaved the boſom of 
Madeline, at reflecting, how very different 
her feelings were now, from what they had 
been on the ſame hour the preceding even- 
ing. . 
The Counteſs interpreted her ſigh, and 
taking her hand, preſt it between her's. 
% My dear Madeline! (ſhe exclaimed) my 
ſweet girl, it grieves my heart to ſee you thus 
depreſt. Your preſent diſappointment, I 
allow, 1s great ; but reflect, and let the re- 
flection compoſe your mind: how much 
greater it would have been, how much more 
poignantly you muſt have felt it, had you 
married de Sevignie, and then, when too 
late, found him to be the worthleſs character 
you are now apprehenſive he 1s. 


« Few 
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e Few there are, my dear Madeline, 
whoſe ſituations, however bad, might not be 
rendered worle ; we ſhould therefore try 
not to deſerve an augmeatation of calamity, 
by bearing that inflicted upon us with re- 
ſignation. 

« Why calamity is the prevalent lot of 
humanity—why our virtuous hopes are fo 
often overthrown—why the race is not al- 
ways to the ſwift, nor the battle to the 
ſtrong ; both reaſon and religion teaches us 
will be explained hereafter; in the mean 
time, let no diſappointment, no viciſſitudes, 
however painful and unmerited we may con- 
ſider them, ever tempt us to doubt, or to 
arraign the goodneſs and wiſdom of that 
Being, from whoſe hand proceeds alike the 
cup of good and evil. 

Think not, (ſhe continued) as too many 
perhaps might do, that I preach what I do 
not practiſe ; or, that my leſſons are thoſe 
of a woman, who herfelf, untried by difap 
pointment, can exhort others to that ſub- 
miſſion which ſhe never knew the difficulty 
of 
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of acquiring. This, believe me my dear 
Madeline, is not the caſe ; I know what it is : 
when we extend our hand for the roſe to 
gather the thorns—when we open our 
boſom to hope, to admit deſpair—when we 
-baſk in the ſunſhine, to be ſurpriſed by the 
ſtorm, and have it burſt with fury o'er our 
unſheltered heads.” 

« Oh, from every adverſe ſtorm may you 
be ſheltered !” exclaimed Madeline, with up- 


lifted eyes. 


As ſhe ſpoke, Father Bertrand, confeſſor 
to the Counteſs, and officiating prieſt to her 
houſhold, ſtopt before the window : he be- 
longed to the community which has been 
already mentioned, and frequently rambled 
at the cloſe of day from his conyent, to the 
wild {olitudes of the wood ſurrounding the 
chateau. He was upwards of ſixty, and one 
of thole intereſting figures which cannot be 
viewed by ſenſibility without pity and vene- 
ration ; his noble height ſtill gave an 1dea 
of what his form had been, when unbent by 

| 0 infirmity; 


this evening, 
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infirmity ; and that form, like a fine ruin, 
excited the involuntary figh of regret for the 
devaſtations time had made upon it. His 
hairs were white, and thinly ſcattered over a 


forehead, more deeply indented by care than 


age; and the fad, the ſolemn expreſſion of 
his countenance, denoted his being a ſon of 
ſorrow, and proved his thoughts were con- 
tinually bent upon another world, where 
alone he could receive conſolation for the 
miſeries of this. 


Hou fares the good ladies of the caſtle 


ſtaff, as he ſtopt before the window. 


„ Why not ſo well, father, (replied the 
Counteſs) but that we might be better; 
here we are, like two philoſophers deſcant- 
ing upon the vanities of life; and when 
women talk philoſophy, the world ſays, 
they muſt either be indiſpoſed or out of 
temper.” 


Well, 


cried he, leaning upon his 
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« Well, I ſhan't pretend to contradict 
what the world ſays, (cried the good man, 
ſmiling) nor ſince ſo well employed ſhall I 


longer interrupt you, ladies.” 


The Counteſs aſked him to come in and 
take ſome refreſhment, but he refuſed, and 
after chatting a little longer, rambled away 
to the wildeſt parts of the wood. 


« The ſtory of Father Bertrand, (ſaid the 
Counteſs, as he retired) is a ſtriking proof to 
all that known it, that we ſhould never be 
too eager in the purſuit of our wiſhes. As 
it is ſhort, and rather applicable to what we 
have been talking about, I will relate it. 

„He was ſon to a gentleman of good 
family, but {till better fortune, who lived in 


the vicinity of this chateau: the large patri- 


mony he was to inherit, made his parents 
anxious to give him ſuch an education as 
ſhould teach him to enjoy it with modera- 
tion and elegance 


After 
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« After learning every thing he could 
learn in his native country, he was ſent 
abroad to improve himſelf by viſiting various 


courts, and acquiring that knowledge of men 


and manners, which is ſo requiſite for thoſe 
deſtined to mix in the great world, and 
which in a fixed reſidence it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to obtain. In the courſe of his travels 
he paid a viſit to England; and here, in a 


ſmall town in that kingdom, he became ac- 


quainted with a young lady, who at an early 


age was left an orphan and a dependant on 


an old capricious aunt, whoſe only motive 
for keceninęg her 1 wn the family was that an 
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her ſhe could vent that ſpleen and ill- nature 
which no oneelſe would bear from her. The 
fair orphan and Bertrand frequently met 
each other at different houſes; and the 


beauty of her perſon, the ſoft dejection of 


her manner, and the patient ſweetneſs with 
which ſhe bore her ſituation, ſoon gained a 
complete conqueſt over his heart ; nor did 
hers retain its liberty. 


« The 
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% The declaration of his attachment 
Bertrand would have accompanied by an 
offer of his hand, had not duty and reſpect 
to his parents prevented his taking ſuch a 
{ſtep without their knowledge and approba- 
tion: he wrote to them for their conſent ; 
but inſtead of receiving it, he received a 
' preſſing entreaty to return home immedi— 
ately; and allo an acknowledgment from 
them at the ſame time, that they could not 
bear the idea ot his marrying a foreigner and 
a proteſtant, as was the lady he paid his ad- 
dreſſes to. Bertrand did not attempt to 
write again, or diſregard their entreaty ; 
his duty to them, and his conſideration for 
his own happineſs, prompted him to return 
home without delay, for he knew their 
hearts, and was convinced, when he once 
pleaded his cauſe in perſon, he would not be 
refuſed : calming the diſquietude of Caro- 
line by this aſſurance, and pledging to her 
vows of unalterable love and fidelity, he 
embarked for his native country, and as he 


expected, ſucceeded in his ſuit. It was then 
the 
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the depth of winter, and his parents dread- 
ing his undertaking a voyage 1n that incle- 
ment ſeaſon, conjured him to defer, till the 
enſuing ſpring, going to England for 
Caroline, whoſe marriage they inſiſted on 
having celebrated in their own houſe, from 
an idea, that if their ſon was married accord- 
ing to the forms of her church, (which they 
knew would be the caſe if his nuptials took 
place in her country) ſome heavy calamity 
would befal him in conſequence of that cir- 
cumſtance. 


« But the wiſhes of Bertrand were too 
impetuous to comply with theirs ; he ral- 
lied their fears, oppoſed their arguments, 
and returned, without delay, to England. 
The friends of Caroline; for her friends 
encreaſed when fortune began to ſmile, now 
tried to detain her and her lover in England, 
as his parents had tried to detain him in 
France, till a more favourable ſeaſon, but 
they tried in vain; the youthful pair 
dreaded no dangers, or rather overlooked the 

idea 
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idea of any, in their impatience to quit a 
place which retarded the wiſhes of one, and 
brought continually to the mind of the 
other, a thouſand cruel flights and mortifica- 
tions. They accordingly embarked, elated 
with hope and expectation ; the ſhip was 
bound to Normandy, near whoſe coaſt 
Bertrand had ſome friends ſettled, who pro- 
miſed, on his landing there, to accompany 
him to his father's houſe, in order to be 
preſent at his wedding; the weather con- 
tinued favourable till they had nearly 
reached their deſtined port, when it ſud- 
denly changed, as if to mock their hopes, 
and teach the heart of man no certain feli- 
city can be expected in this life. The 
ſailors endeavoured to make for the ſhore, 
but 1n vain, the ſtorm raged with violence, 
and after toſſing about a conſiderable time 
the ſhip at length bulged upon a rock ; the 
ong-boat was immediately thrown out, 
though from the fury of the waves it afforded 
out little chance of deliverance : this chance, 


however, was eagerly ſeized Bertrand cal- 
ling 
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ling upon every Saint in heaven to preſerve 


her, bore the fainting Caroline into it, the 


ſailors crowded in numbers after them, and 
it almoſt directly upſet. The ſhock of that 
moment ſeperated Bertrand and Caroline 
for ever in this world, —the waves caſt him 


upon a rock, from whence, almoſt lifelels, 


he was taken up by ſome filherman and 
conveyed to a hut ; here his friends, whom 
the expectation of his arrival had drawn to 
the coaſt, diſcovered him. Their care, their 
aſſiduity, ſoon reſtored his ſenſes but with 
what horrors was that reſtoration accom- 
panied, —the deepeſt moans, the moſt piere- 
ing, the moſt frantie cries, were all, for a 
long time, he had the power of uttering : 
he then inſiſted on being taken to the water- 
fide, and here attention alone prevented 
his committing an act of deſperation, by 
plunging himſelf amidſt the waves which 
had entombed his love ! one day and one 
night, he ſought her on the ſea beat ſhore ;” 
the ſecond morning her body was diſcovered 
on the ſtrand; but how altered, by the 
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cloaths alone it was known to be that of the 
Caroline he had loſt. Kneeling on the earth, 
Bertrand ſolemnly vowed, by the chaſte 
ſpirit of her o'er whoſe remains he wept, 
never to know another earthly love, but to 
devote the remainder of his days to heaven. 
His friends conveyed him and the body to 
his parents, who endeavoured to prevail on 
him to cancel his vow, but 1n vain, and as 
ſoon as the neceſſary formalities could be 
gone through, he took the religious habit, 


« His parents, diſappointed in their hopes 


relative to him—their hopes of ſeeing a a 


little ſmiling race of his prattling about them, 
pined away, and were ſoon laid beſide the 


bones of her, who had been the innocent 


cauſe of their trouble. 


Bertrand then gave up the houſe of his 
forefathers, and the greateſt part of the 
fortune appertaining to it, to a near and 
diſtant relation; by this time the turbulence 
of his grief had abated, and he ſoon after be- 

came, 
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came, by his benevolence and ſtrict, but 
unoſtentatious piety, one of the moſt re- 
ſpected members of the community he 
had entered into: his ſtory intereſted me, 
and on the death of the old monk, who had 
been my confeſſor and chaplain, I appointed 
him to thoſe offices. But theugh time and 
reaſon have meliorated his forrows, there are 
periods when all their violence 1s revived, 


«© When the rough winds of winter howl 
round his habitation, and bend the tall 
trees of the mountains by which it is ſur- 
rounded, tis then the remembrance of paſt 


events {wells his heart with agony ; 'tis then 


he thinks he hears the plaintive voice of 
Caroline mingled in the blaſt, and fancies he 
beholds her ſhivering ſpirit ſtalking through 
the gloom, and beckoning him away, 


« The wedding garments, which the 
pride and fondneſs of his mother prepared 
for his intended bride ; the picture, which, 
on their parting in England, ſhe gave him, 
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he ſtill treaſures, as the hermit would trea- 
ſure the relics of a faint. I have beheld 
them l have wept over them have ex- 
claimed within myſelf, as I have gazed on 
theſe mementos of lolt, happineſs—* Oh, 
children of the duſt ! what folly to place 
your hopes, your wiſhes, on a world whole 
changes are ſo ſudden ; whoſe happinels, 
even while it appears in our view, even while 
we ſtretch out our arms to enfold it, flics 
never to return.” 


« Oh, Madeline! as Bertrand has ſhewn 
me the ornaments deſigned for his Caroline, 
and told me their hapleſs tale, while the big 
tear of tender recollection and poignant 
regret has rolled down his cheek, I could 
only quiet the ſtrong emotions of my heart, 
by ſaying, like the holy man himſelf: 


Father of heaven! thy decrees muſt 
ſurely be for the wiſeſt purpoles, elſe thou 
vwouldſt not thus afflict thy creatures; thy 


will, therefore, not our's, be done.“ The ſor- 
3 ö rows 
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rows of Bertrand (reſumed the Counteſs, 
after pauſing a minute) were heightened, by 
thinking himſelf acceſſary to them, in con- 
ſequence of not regarding either the ſuppli- 
cations of his parents or friends for poſt- 
poning his voyage till a more ſettled ſeaſon: 
ſo true is it, that thoſe who yield to impetu- 
ous paſſions, will ſooner or later have reaſon 
to repent doing ſo.” 


The mind of Madeline was inſenſibly 
calmed, and drawn from its own cares by 
the diſcourſe of the Counteſs ; for the pre- 
cept of wiſdom, the tale of inſtruction is ever 
pleaſing to the children of virtue. 


But with that quick tranſition of feeling, 
o peculiar to the youthful mind, ſhe felt, 
with returning compoſure, a kind of diſtaſte 
to a world, which daily experience con- 
vinced her teemed with calamity. 


Soon after the Counteſs had concluded 
her little narrative, ſhe requeſted Madeline 
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was her ſurpriſe—her conſternation, to ſee 
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to take her lute—a requeſt, which Madeline 
attempted not to refule. In the preſent ſtate 
of her mind fad or ſolemn ſtrains were alone 
congenial to her feelings, and ſhe ſelected a 
hymn to the Supreme Being, celebrating his 
goodneſs, and the happineſs prepared for 


thoſe hereafter, who patiently ſupport the 


trials of this life. Juſt depreſſed by a 
conviction of its ſufferings, Madeline de- 
rived a kind of divine conſolation from 


words, which gave ſo conſoling an aflurance 


of their being rewarded, At firſt her voice 


Vas weak, and her touch faint and tremu- 
lous; but by degrees, as if animated by the 


ſubject, her voice regained its ſtrength, and 
her hand its ſteadineſs; and high on the 
ſwelling notes her ſoul ſeemed aſcending to 
that heaven, whoſe glories appeared opening 
to her view, when a deep ſigh, or rather fob, 
ſuddenly ſtartled her. Her hand involun- 
tarily reſted on the ſtrings, o'er which 1t was 


. lightly iweeping, and ſhe caſt an eager 


glance towards the Counteſs. How great 


her 
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her fallen back, pale, and weeping in her 
chair. The lute inſtantly dropped from 
Madeline, and ſtarting up, ſhe inſtinctively 
flung her arms round her benefactreſs, ex- 
claiming, Good heavens! Madam, what is 
the matter.“ Then, without waiting for a 
reply, ſhe was flying from the room for aſ- 
ſtance, when the voice of the Counteſs 
made her ftop. 

« Return, my dear, (ſaid ſhe, raiſing her- 
ſelf on her chair) I am now better. It was 
only my {ſpirits were overcome. Your ſolemn 
ſtrains awoke in my min! recollections of 
the moſt painful nature; the hymn you 
were playing was a favourite of my lord's. 
The evening preceding the illneſs which ter- 
minated his life, as pale and languid he fat 
by me in this very room, he requeſted me to 
play it for him; his words, his looks, while 
he liſtened, as afterwards conſidered by me, 
have ſince convinced me that he knew his 
end was approaching, and that he fixed on 
this hymn as a kind of Tequiem tor his de- 
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parting ſpirit. In that light J have ever 
ſince regarded it.” 

Madeline ſhuddered ; ſhe thought there 
was a ghaſtly paleneſs in the countenance of 
the Counteſs. 4 Oh, Madam! (faid ſhe), 
why did you not prevent my playing it ?” 

* Becauſe, my love, (replied the Counteſs) 
though it pains, it alſo pleaſes me. I am 
now better (ſhe continued), and will retire to 
the chapel for a little time.“ 

„Ah! Madam, (ſaid Madeline), permit 
me to accompany you to night, for perhaps 
you may be again taken ill.“ 

« Nv, my love, (cried the Counteſs), there 
is no danger of my being ſo. I thank you for 
your kind ſolicitude about me, but I cannot 
let you come with me; my compoſure 1 
know will be perfectly reſtored by viſiting 
the chapel. Tell Floretta, theretore, to 
bring ine my ſcarf.” Madeline obeyed, but 
with a repugnance ſhe could not conquer,— 
and the Counteſs wrapping it about her, 
departed, aſſuring Madeline ſhe would 

; haſten 
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haſten back to ſupper, and would then ex- 
pect to find her cheerful. 


Madeline, left to herſelf, ſtrolled out 
upon the lawn. It was now the duſky hour 
of twilizht, and ſolitude and filence reigned 
around. Her thoughts, no longer diverted by 
converſation, again reverted to paſt ſubjects, 
and deeply ruminating on them, the con- 
tinued to walk till it grew quite dark : ſhe 
then returned to the caſtle, and not finding 
the Counteſs in the room where they had 
parted, ſhe rung for a ſervant, to enquire 
whether ſhe was yet come back ; the 'man 
replied ſhe was not. Her long ſtay, after 
promiſing to return ſo ſoon, filied the mind 
of Madeline with terror, leſt her delay 
ſhould be occaſioned by a return of her ill- 
neſs: and going directly to Agatha, ſhe 
communicated her apprehenſious to her, 
and entieated her to accompany her to the 
monaſtery—an entreaty the faithful creature 
readily complicd with. 
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The wand'ring breath was on the wing to part, 
Weak was the pulſe, and hardly heay'd the heart, 


A S they proceeded thither, Agatha ex- 
preſſed her regret at her lady's perſevering in 
viſiting the chapel. * She is there, ſaid ſhe) 
encompaſſed by the dead, and remote from 
human aid, if ſuch ſhould be required; 
often and often have I ſhuddered at the 
idea of the dangers to which ſhe expoſed 
herſelf by going thither alone; and often 
have I taken the liberty of entreating her 
not to do ſo, but without effect: ſhe has a 
particular pleaſure in its ſolitude, and in 
pray ing where not only the bones of her an- 
ceſtors, 
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ceſtors, but thoſe of her huſband and chil- 
dren reſt.“ 

J own (cried Madeline) I am ſurpriſed 
ſhe can go, at the lonely hours ſhe dies, to ſo 
dreary a place; which appears to me ſur- 
rounded by every thing that can appal the 
imagination“ 

For my part (exclaimed Agatha) 
nothing in the world could tempt me to do 
ſo; Lord] I ſhould be ſcared out of my very 
ſenſes by apprehenſion, if ] ſtopped a few 
minutes in it after it was dark. Holy 
Virgin ! (cried ſhe ſuddenly, as they ad- 
vanced © down the valley) protect us: 
nothing but love for my lady could te npt 
me to go on, this place is ſo frightful.“ 

Madeline could not wonder at the terror 
ſhe betrayed ; the ſcene was calculated to in- 
ſpire it, and the felt a degree of it herſelf :— 
on either fide the mountains roſe in black 
maſſes to the clouds, and the wind iſſued 
irom their cavities with a hollow ſound, that 
nad ſomething particularly awful in it, whilſt 
the ravens ſcreamed horribly from the trees 
E 5 which 
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which waved about their feet. Madeline 
began to regret not having procured the 
protection of one of the men, but that re- 
gret, with the fears which excited it, ſhe 
concealed from her companion ; both, how- 
eyer, were too much diſturbed to continue 
to converſe; and in filence they reached the 
monaſtery, and were juſt turning into it, 
when the figure of a man, ſtanding beneath 
a broken arch, near the entrance, caught 
their eyes ; both ſtarted, and Agatha, who, 
from being foremoſt, had a better view of 
him than Madeline, inſtantly exclaimed, 
but without withdrawing her eyes from him, 
The Lord defend my ſoul! what brings you 
hither ?” She received no reply however 
the man who had neither noticed her nor 
her companion till ſhe ſpoke, ſtarted at the 
firſt ſound of her voice, and, aſter ſurveying 
them for a moment with a look of affright, 
precipitately fled down the valley. 

« Oh, my lady! my deareſt lady | (ex- 
claimed Agatha) ſome evil, I fear, has be- 


fallen her.“ 
| 4 Oh, 
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ec Thank heaven! ſhe does,” ſaid Agatha. 
Madeline dropped upon her knees in a. 
tranſport of joy. ** Gracious heaven! (ſhe 
exclaimed) receive my thanks. (Then haſtily 


e 
— riſing) had I not better fly to the caſtle (ſaid, 
e ſhe) for aſſiſtance.” 
e 6 Firſt help me to bind her wound (cried 
F Agatha.) Madeline was habited in a lawn 
h dreſs ;- ſhe now inſtantly tore it from her 
it waiſt, and giving it to Agatha, ſupported the 
2, head of the Counteſs upon her boſom, while 
of a bandage was bound round her. The mo- 
J, tion of raiſing her and binding her wound, 
* ſerved to bring the Counteſs to herſelf; as 
u ſhe regained her ſenſibility, with a deep groan, 
— and without opening her eyes, ſhe extended 
or her hand, and made a feeble effort to puſh- 
ie away Agatha, exclaiming as ſhe did ſo— 
2 « Murderaus ruffian, forbear! 'tis not 
| in mercy to me, but to your unnatural em- 

ployer I aſk you to ſpare my life; for never 
K- will peace or joy reviſit his heart, if my blood 
e- reſts upon his head.“ 

« Oh J 
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« Oh! my friend, my more than mother, 
(exclaimed Madeline, preſſing her cold 
cheek to the yet colder one of the Counteſs) 
no murderous ruihan is now near you.” 

The Counteſs ſighed heavily, and opening 
her dim eyes, looked round her ſome minutes 
before ſhe ſpoke, as if doubting the reality 
of what ſhe ſaw ; then in a faint voice, but 
one that evidently. denoted pleature, ſhe 
cried, © Great and glorious Being, I thank 
thee—I ſhall not die far from thoſe I love, 
beneath the cruel hand of an aſſaſſin.“ | 
« Dearly ſhall he, who raiſed that hand 
againſt you, rue his crime] (exclaimed Aga- 
tha); I know the villain—I diſcovered his ac- 
curied confidant near the chapel, and I will 
bring him to puniſhment, though my own 
life ſhould be forfeited by doing ſo.“ 


« Miſtaken woman, (ſaid the Counteſs 
in a hollow voice) how would you avenge 
2? 1s 1t by expoling to infamy and death 
thoſe more precious to me than life by 
giving to my keart a deeper wound than my 
body has ſuſtained ? 


« This 
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6 Oh, heavens ! (cried Madeline, trem- 
bling ſo ſhe cou | ſcarcely ſtan?) Wa evil 
do you apprehend ? who is that ſtrn er? 
why, if he knew you, as I iuppeſe le did 
from your knowing him, did he fly from 
you?“ 

« Becauſe he is a vil'ain,” (rephed Agatha, 
as ſhe ruſhed into the chapel followed by 
Madeline, whoſe terror and amazement were 
beyond language to expreſs.) The moon then 
at its full, aided by the twilight of ſummer, 
gave a full view of the interior of the chapel ; 


and as they entered it, they beheld another 
man darting out of a ſmall door oppoſite 
to them. Madeline involuntarily caught 
the ar.n of Agatha, and both pauſing, ſtrai 4 
an eye of agony and terror after him: tue 
pauſed however but for a mo ent; for a 
deep groan reaching their ears, made them 
haſtily ruth up the aifle from ue it gro- 
ceeded, where, with feelings too decadfu t » 
relate, they beheld their friend, their be e- 
factreis, lying ſtretched before the monument * 
ot ner huſbaud, a; pireniiy elch, add a 
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ſmall ſtream of blood iſſuing from her ſide. 
A ſhriek of mingled grief and horror burſt 
from Madeline, and, unable to ſtand, ſhe 
ſunk beſide her, and claſped her trembling 
arms around her. Agatha, though equally 
afflicted, was not ſo much ſhocked as Made 
line ; for from the moment ſhe beheld the 
ſtranger whom the had addreſſed outfide the 
chapel, ſhe had from ſecret reaſons of her 
own been almoſt convinced, on entering it, 
ſhe ſhould: behold a ſight of horror. From. 
being in ſome degree prepared for it, ſhe was 
in ſome degree collected; and kneeling down, 
ſoon diſcovered that her lady ſtill breathed, 
and truſted, that from the ſmall quantity 
of blood which iſſued from it, her wound 
was not of a very dangerous nature. She 
now called upon Madeline to aſſiſt her in 
ſtaunching it, ere ſhe went to the caſtle for 
ſome of the ſervants to aſſiſt in carry ing her 
thither. 
The almoſt fainting ſenſes of Madeline 
were recalled hy her voice, and ſtarting up, 
ſhe wildly demanded if the Counteſs lived. 
5 oy Thank 
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« This ſpot 1 will not quit Ino aid will 
1 receive on this cold marble will I die 
except you promiſe to give up ſuch an inten- 
tion - except you ſwear, ſolemnly ſwear, 
within thoſe conſecrated walls, never to 
divulge to mortal ear the autlior of my in- 
juries.“ 
« My deareſt lady, (cried Agatha, ter- 
rified by her expreſſions), though to {ee ven- 
geance executed on the wretch who at- 
tempted to take away your lite, would re- 
joice my very foul, I will do but what you 
pleaſe ; I will promiſe what you wiſh.” 
« Swear then !” exclaimed the Counteſs, 
&« ] do, (replied Agatha) by all my hopes 
of happineſs here and hereafter, to lock 
within my heart, from every human ear, all I 
know concerning this black tranſaction,” 
« And you, Madeline (reſumed the 
Counteſs), muſt do the lame.” | 
She knows not (iaid Agatha, interrupt- 
ing her lady) by whom the atrocious deed 
has been committed.“ 
« Thank Heaven! (cricd the Counteſs) 
| even 
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even from her, though I might confide in her 
prudence, I would conceal him—conceal' 
my having a relative, who, from ſelf-intereſt; 
could be tempted to take away my life. But 
Madeline, my love, (continued ſhe, looking at 
her) will you not quiet my troubled heart by 

the aſſurance I deſire, trum every being, I ex- 
cept not even your father; you muſt con- 
ceal my wound being occaſioned by preme- 
ditated treachery ; you muſt, like Agatha, to 
alt my houſehold, to all who ſhall enquire 
concerning it, declare it owing, as I myſelf 
ſhall do, to ſome unknown and wandering 
ruthan.” 

« Hear me ſwear, then, (ſaid Madeline 
with energy) by every thing precious to me 
in heaven or on earth never to diſcloſe what 
you have deſired me to conceal.“ 

« Enough,” cricd the Counteſs in a weak 
voice; and the next inſtant, as if overcome 
by the exertions ſhe had uſed, ſhe fainted 
away. 

« Fly, my dear young lady, (ſaid Agatha 
to Madeline) our efforts to recover her with- 


out other aſſiſtance will be vain.” 
« Madeline 
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« Madeline ſtarted up, and walked with 
haſty ſteps half way down the aiſle ; ſhe then 
pauſed—pauſed from the moſt horrible 
ſuggeſtions of fear. Should the murder- 
ers return—{cried ſhe, gaſping for breath at 
the very 1dea)--ſhould they return before 
aſſiſtance can be procured, and complete 
their dreadful deſign; or ſhould they be 
ſtill lurking about the chapel, will they not 
ſeize me as I go for that aſſiſtance, and 
ſacrifice me to their own ſafety !”? 

In an agony of fear—an agony which took 
from her all motion, ſhe leant againſt a 
pitlar ;—a deep groan from the Counteſs in 
a few minutes rouſed her from this ſituation; 
« Oh heavens! (ſhe exclaimed, ruſhing 
forward) ſhe expires through my means. 
(She inſtantly quitted the chapel)—If I die, 
(ſaid ſhe, as ſhe did ſo) I die in the cauſe of 
friendſhip.” A cold dew hung upon her tem- 
ples, and ſhe could fcarcely drag her 
trembling limbs after her; every yard, almoſt, 
ſhe involuntarily ſtopped to liſten, and to caſt 
her fearful eyes around: ready at the firſt 

intimation. 
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intimation of danger, to retreat to the 
walls of the monaſtery. But ſhe received 
no ſuch intimation, and when ſhe came 
within fight of the garden, her courage re- 
vived ; her ſtrength returned with her 
courage, and, like an affrighted lapwing, ſhe 
then almoſt flew to the houſe, and, ſcarcely 
touching the ground, ruſhed into the ſer- 
vants' hall. A figure as terrific as the one ſhe 
now exhibited, they had never, either in reality 
or 1magination, ſeen ; her face was pale as 
death, her hair diſhevelled, and her cloaths 
torn and ſtained with blood. She attempted 
to ſpeak, but her voice died away inarticu- 
late ; in about a minute ſhe made another 
effort, and, in a voice ſo hollow, that it 
ſeemed iſſuing from the very receſſes of her 
heart, exclaimed, «© Fly I- your lady—there's 
murder in the chapel !” 

Struck with terror, the ſervants eagerly 
crowded round her to now what ſhe meant. 
« Aſk no explanation! (ſhe cried, in almoſt 
breathleſs agitation) a moment's delay may 
be fatal.” The men no longer heſitated to 
obey 
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obey her, and unable to endure her ſuſpenſe 
till they returned, ſne went back with them 
to the monaſtery; but by the time ſhe had 
reached it, ſhe grew ſick with apprehenſion 
that the ruffians had returned and finiſhed 
their bloody work; and whilſt the fervants 
entered it, ſhe was compelled to claſp her 
arms round a pillar at its door for ſupport. 
Whilſt ſhe leant here, a cry of horror reached 
her from the chapel, and her ſpirits grew 
fainter. © She is gone for ever!“ ſhe ex- 
claimed, ſinking upon the earth, no longer 
able to ſtand from the tremor that ſeized her. 
In a few minutes ſhe heard the ſervants ap- 
proaching ; ſhe then raiſed her head, and 
beheld two of them bearing ont their lady. 
« Does ſhe live?” aſked Madeline. 

Live, (repeated the weeping Agatha), 
yes, dear Mam'ſelle, ſhe {till lives, and not- 
withitanding this dreadful accident, will 
live, I truit, for many years to come.“ — 
Rclieved from the horrible fears which had 
overwheimed her, Madeline again recovered 
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her ſtrength, and was able immediately to 
return with the ſervants to the caſtle. 

By the time they reached it the Coun- 
teſs had regained her ſenſes; and as ſoon: 
as ſhe was laid on her bed, ſhe com- 
manded, whoever went for a ſurgeon not, 
on any account whatſoever, to inform 
him for what purpoſe he was ſent for till 
he came to the caſtle; and that at the: 
peril of being diſmiſſed from her ſervice if they 
diſobeyed her. Her domeſtics ſhould ſtrictly 
conceal what had befallen her from every 
one out of her houſe, aſſigning as a reaſon” 
for this command, that if known, . ſhe ſhould 
be teaſed by enqui ies about it; but to 
Agatha and Madeline, it was evident it pro- 
ceeded from a fear of having the ruffian de- 
tected if his atrocious crime was mentioned. 
The ſervants promiſed obedience to their 
lady, and two of the men directly ſet out 
for the neareſt town to procure a ſurgeon, 
whilſt another went to the convent for 
Father Bertrand, who on every emergency 


was the counſellor and conſoler of the family; 
| he 
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he came without delay, and the moment he 
entered the Counteſs's chamber, who had 
ſent for him, ſhe diſmiſſed every other perſon 
from it. 


Nothing but the ſolemn promiſe which 
Madeline knew Agatha tohave given, to con- 
ceal the author of the Counteſs's ſufferings 
could now have prevented her from aſking 
who he was. The more lhe reflected on the 
horrible affair, the more myſterious 1t ap- 
peared to her, and the more aſtoniſhed and 
perplexed ſhe felt. How ſtrange that a 
woman of the Counteſs's benevolence, whoſe 
temper was gentleneſs itſelf, whole heart 
was the ſeat of charity, and whole liberal 
hand ever kept pace with the withes of that 
heart, ſhould have provoked the enmity of 
any one. Yet not enmity alone provoked 
the attempt at her life; her words in the 
chapel on firſt regaining her ſenſes, declared 
its being alſo prompted by ſome view of 
ſelf-intereſt —This was another myſtery to 
Madeline, for ſhe knew of none but Mon- 

ficur 
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ſieur and Madame D*Alembert, that could 
be materially benefited by the death of her 
beneſactreſs. : 


Agatha left her ſoon after they had 
quitted the Counteſs's room, to prepare 
things for her lady. againſt the ſurgeon came. 
But Floretta continued with her, in hopes of 
having her curioſity, which exceeded both 
her ſorrow and ſurpriſe, gratified by hearing 
the particulars of the attack made upon the 
Counteſs by the robber, as ſhe and all the 
reſt of the ſervants ſuppoſed the aſſaſſin 
to be. 


6 Lord Mam'ſclle, (cried ſhe, interrupt- 
ing the deep reverie of Madeline) you muſt 
have been terribly frightened when you firſt 
beheld the villain. I proteſt it was well it 
was not I but Agatha who went-with you, 
for I ſhould certainly have dropt down dead 
at once upon the ſpot ; I dare ſay he was a 


frightful looking creature 
Ido 
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“ I do not know, (ſaid Madeline) for I 
did not fee his face.“ 

6 Lord, I am very ſorry you did not, for 
then if you ever met him again, you might 
have {worn to him at once, and have had 
him taken up. Well, to be ſure, 'I always 
thought my lady would come to ſome harm 
by going to that old ruin; I wiſh with all 
my ſoul it was all tumbled down, I don't 
know any thing it 1s fit for, but to encloſe 
the dead or fecret a robber ;—many and 
many a time have I quaked with fear, leſt 
my lady ſhould have deſired me to attend 
her to it. Certainly, 'tis a horrid thing to 
live in ſuch a diſmal place as we do; | dare 
ſay we ſhall all be murdered tome night or 
other in our beds: we have nothing in 
the world to defend ourlelves with, for the 
old guns are fo ruſty that I am ſure it would 
only be waſting powder to try and do any 
thing with them. I think it would be a 
wile thing Mam'ſelle, if you would try and 
prevail on my lady, to ſend her jewels and 
plate away, for if the gang, to which no 

doubt 
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doubt the villain who attacked her in the 
chapel belongs, once heard a rumour of 
their being gone, and that they affuredly 
would from always having their ſpies about, 
they would never, I am ſure, think it worth 
their while to break into the caſtle. 

« Well, many men many minds, and 
many women I ſuppoſe the ſame. For I 
am certain if I was my lady, I would never 
live with the fine fortune ſhe has, amongſt 
theſe diſmal woods and mountains. No, no, 
Paris would be the place for my money.“ 

« Do you think Floretta, (aſked Made- 
line, who ſat as pale as death, and almoſt 
motionleſs) that the ſurgeon will ſcon 
arrive.“ 

« Why that depends, Mam'ſelle, (re- 
plied Floretta) upon the haſte Antoine and 


Jerome make in going for him, and the 


haſte he makes in coming back with them. 
Though upon reflection indeed, I ſhould 
not be ſurpriſed if none of them ever reached 
the caſtle ; for 'tis extremely probable they 
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may all fall into the hands of the gang, who 
no doubt are lurking about the caſtle.“ 

6 J have not a fear of that nature,” ſaid 
Madeline. 

« Tam ſure I hope mine may be an idle one 
(cried Floretta); poor fellows! they would die 
a melancholy death if ſuch an accident befel 
them. Well, Mam'ſelle, I muſt now leave 
you; there is fortunately a ſliding wainſcot 
in my chamber, and I ſhall go directly and 
hide all my good clothes within it; I ſhall 
then try if I can't prevail on the men to fee 
what can be done with the old fire arms. 
But after all, Mam'ſelle, (reſumed ſhe, after 
pauſing a minute) if the rogucs once broke 
into the houſe, what comfort could I receive 
from knowing my clothes were hid, for to 
be ſure 1 ſhould be killed as well as the reſt 
of the family, and what avails fine clothes 
or money, if one has no life to enjoy them.“ 
She now retired, and Madeline remained 
alone in a ſtate of the moſt dreadful diſ- 
quictude, tiil the arrival of the turgeon. 
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Father Bertrand then came to her, and 
Madeline eagerly enquired what he thought 
about her friend. 

With reſpect to her wound (replied he) 
1 cannot give an opinion, as I left her room 
the moment the ſurgeon entered it; but 
with reſpect to her mind I think her an 
angel.“ 

It inſtantly ſtruck Madeline, that to 
this venerable man the Counteſs had imparted 
cvery ſecret of her heart, and that his warm, 
his energetic praiſe, proceeded from admi- 
lat ion at her mercy and forbearance, in not 
attempting to puniſh the monſter who had 
injured her. To a much later date (he 
continued) may heaven preſerve the life of a 
woman, whoſe charities and example are ſo 
beneficial to mankind.” —*< Oh! long, long 
may ſhe be ſpared (cried Madeline) with up- 
lifted hands ; who amongſt the children of 
diſtreſs would have ſuch reaſon to mourn 
her death as I ſhould.” 

Father Bertrand informed her, that as 
ſoon as he had ſeen the ſurgeon, he ſhould 

g9 
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go and write to Madame D'Alembert to 


come directly to the chateau. 

« Poor lady! (cried Madeline, with a ſigh) 
how dreadfully ſhocked and affected ſhe will 
be, to hear of the injury her mother has re- 
ceived !” 

« do not mean to inform her of it,” 
replied he. 

«© But when ſhe comes to the chateau, ſhe 
cannot be kept in 1gnorance of it,” cried 
Madeline. | 

« Such precautions (ſaid the Father) 
will be uſed, that even then ſhe will not 
know it. The fight of her amiable and be- 
loved child will, I truſt, have a happy effect 
upon the eſtimable mother.“ 

The ſurgeon now made his appearance; 
the faltering accents of Madeline were un- 
equal to the enquiry her heart dictated ; but 
Father Bertrand, more compoſed, ſoon 
learned, that the Counteſs's wound was not 
dangerous. My principal fears, (ſaid the 
ſurgeon) ariſe from the fever with which ſhe 
is threatened, in conſequence of the agita- 
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tion of her mind.” He then mentioned 
his intention of continuing at the caſtle till 
he had dreſſed her wound the next morning. 


Madeline, no longer able to controul her 
ſtrong anxicty to be with her friend, and 
certain that Agatha would have cvery proper 
attention paid to him, now bade him and 
Father Bertrand good night, and repaired to 
the chamber of the Counteſs, where ſhe re— 
ſolved to continue till morning. All was 
quietneſs within it, for the Counteſs, ex- 
hauſted by the pain ſhe had ſuffered during 
the dreſſing of her wound, and her long con- 
verſation preceding it with Father Bertrand, 
had fallen into a flumber ; and her attend— 
ants, Agatha and Floretta, fearful of diſturb- 
ing her, would not move ;—the latter, how- 
ever, could not avoid whiſpering to Madeline, 
that ſhe had prevailed on the men to collect 
ſome of the fire-arms, and that they had 
promiſed to double- bar all the doors. 


3 > Deep 
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Deep groans frequently eſcaped the Count- 
eſs, but ſhe continued tolerably quiet for 
about two hours; ſhe then, in a weak voice, 
called for drink; which the ready hand of 
Madeline inſtantly preſented to her. 


« Why, my love (ſaid the Counteſs, as 
Madeline, bending over her, raiſed her lan- 
guid head), why do I ſee you here?“ 

« Ah! Madam (ſaid Madeline), the only 
comfort my heart can know is in watching 
by you.” | 

« I thank you for your tenderneſs (replied 
the Counteſs) ; but I muſt now inſiſt on your 
retiring to bed : nay, do not attempt to re- 
fule doing ſo (ſeeing Madeline about ſpeak- 
ing); I will not go to fleep (and want of 
reſt you may be ſure will injure me), till you 
leave me.” 


Thoſe words conquered all oppoſition on 
the part of Madeline; and, after kiſſing her 
benefactreſs's hand, ſhe withdrew, though 
with the greateſt relud ance, to her chamber. 

F 3 She 
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She could not bring herſelf to go to bed, leſt 
ſhe ſhould not in a moment, if called upon, 
be ready to attend her friend ; ſhe took 
off her torn garments, and putting on a 
wrapper, lay down; but though fatigued 
to a degree, her mind was too much agi- 
tated, too full of horror, to permit her to 
ſleep : and, after paſſing a few reſtleſs hours, 
the aroſe as ſoon as it was light, 
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CHAP. VI. 


2 


Let's talk of graves, and wor me, aud epitaphs. 


Maven E roſe with a heavineſs of 
heart which left her ſcarcely power to move; 
the day was as gloomy as her mind, and 
added, perhaps, by its melancholy to her's.— 
a ſlow, but penetrating, rain was falling, and 


the cattle that grazed upon the lawn were 


dripping with wet, and retiring to the moſt 
ſheltered parts of the wood :—the waters of 
the lake looked black and troubled, nor did 
any brightneſs in the ſky give a promiſe of 
a finer day. To complete the dejection of 


Madeline, on going to the dreſſing- room 
F 4 adjoin- 
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adjoining the Counteſs's chamber, the was 
intormed by Agatha, whom, with Father Ber- 
trand, ſhe found there, that ſoon after ſhe 
had left the Counteſs, ſhe had had a fit of 
the moſt alarming nature. © I directly called 
the ſurgeon (proceeded Agatha), and he fat 
with her the remainder of the night, during 
which ſhe had many returns of it : he has 
already dreſſed her wound, being under a 
neceſlity of departing at an early hour, and 
he ſays it bears a much more dangerous ap- 
pearance than it did at firſt, Her fever too 
is augmented ; but he dreads nothing ſo 
much as a return of the fits, which, in her 
preſent exhauſted ſtate, are, he ſays, enough 
to kill her.“ 

« Oh! why, why (cried Madeline, whoſe 
agonies, at hearing this melancholy account, 
were inexprefible), why was I not called 
when ſo dreadtul a change took place?“ 

« At firſt we were really too much con- 
fuſed to think about you (ſaid Agatha); 
and when my Lady recovered, and we would 

have 


| thoſe of one of the windows, were open, — | 
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| 

have gone for you, ſhe commanded us not | 
to diſturb you.” | 
| 


Madeline burſt into tears at this proof of 
her friend's conſideration for her amidſt her 
own ſufferings. 


Father Bertrand), Providence may perhaps 
produce another change more favourable to- J 


our wiſhes.” dY | 
: 


Madeline now aſked if ſhe might not A | 


* Be compoſed, my dear young Lady (ſaid“ 8 | 


the Counteſs. Agatha anſwered in the affir 
mative. She accordingly entered the cham- 
ber. The foot-curtains of the bed, and 8 . 


Madeline had thus ſufficient light to per 
ceive the ſtriking alteration which had taken | 
place in the countenance of her friend ; her 
lips were livid, her eyes were ſunk, and a 
ghaſtly paleneſs overſpread her face. The | 
tears of Madeline increaſed; and when 
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the Counteſs, whoſe heavy eyes opened on 
hearing her light ſtep, called her to her bed- 
fide, and, extending her hand, aſked her 
how ſhe was? deep convulſive ſobs pre- 
vented all reply. 


& Pray moderate this concern (ſaid the 
Counteſs) ; tis true it excites my gratitude, 
but it alſo gives me unutterable pain ;—the 
ſoothing attention of a friend is the beſt cor- 
dial I can receive, but that cordial you. will 
not be able to adminiſter if you yield to 
thoſe emations.“ | 

_ « Oh! Madam (cried Madeline, finking 
on her knees, and preſſing the cold hand of 
the Counteſs between her's), Oh ! Madam, I 
will try to repreſs them; I will try to do 
every thing which can give me the ſmalleſt 
power of ſerving you.” 

« I am convinced you will, my love (re- 
plied the Counteſs), and the conviction is 
ſoothing to my ſick heart. Oh! Madeline, 


tis not my frame, ſo much as my mind, 


that is diſordered,” 


| Weakneſs 
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Weakneſs precluded farther converſation 
for the preſent, and Madeline ſeated herſelf 
Beſide the bed, nor ſtirred till abſolutely 
commanded by the Counteſs to go into the 
next room to breakfaſt. She took but little, 
and quickly reſumed her place by her friend. 


About the middle of the day, the Count- 
eſs had another fit. Apprized of its danger, 
the diſtreſs and terror of Madeline almoſt re- 
duced her to the ſame extremity, and ſome of 
the ſervants were compelled to carry her from 
the room till their Lady had recovered. On 
regaining her ſenſes, the Counteſs ordered 
Father Pertrand to be ſent for; and, on his 
arrival, ſhe diſmiſſed every one elfe from the 
room. While he was ſhut-up with her Lady- 
ſhip, dinner was ſerved in the dreſſing- room 
for Madeline, but ſerved in vain; the grief 
and anxiety of her mind would neither per- 
mit her to eat nor drink, though preſſed to 
do ſo by the faithful Agatha and the voluble 
Floretta, both of whom, but particularly the 
former, had a very ſincere regard for her. 

F 6 She. 
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She was informed by the latter on Agatha's 
quitting the room, as a great ſecret, that the 
ſurgeon had been requeſted by the Count- 
els to bring a notary with him the next 
morning from the town where he. lived, in 
order to make her will. We all gueſs, 
Mam'ſelle (ſaid Floretta), that 'tis on your 
account ſhe is going to make one.“ 
Heaven grant (cried Madeline with fer- 
vour), that from her own hand alone I may 
ever receive any mark of her regard. 
Why to be ſure, Mam'ſelle (ſaid Flo- 
retta), that might be as pleaſant a way as 


the other ; but 'tis a comfort at any rate to 


be certain of it. One way or other, I am a 
great advocate for people making their wills; 
for you muſt know, Mam'ſelle, 1 loſt a great 
deal by an old uncle of mine in Burgundy 
dying without one. He always promiſed to 
leave me every thing he had ; but he was 
always of a ſhilly-ſhally diſpoſition : ſo death 
whipped him off without his putting his pro- 
miſe into execution, and his property was 
then divided amongſt all his relations, Had 

he 
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he kept his promiſe, little as folks think of 
me now, I can aſſure you, Mam'ſelle, I 
ſhould have been an heireſs, for he owned 
two very fine vineyards and an excellent 
houſe, and ſeveral large flocks of ſheep ; and 
with all thoſe I think I might have held up 
my head pretty high.” 

« I think you hold it up high enougli 
already,” ſaid Agatha, who had entered be- 
fore the concluſion of the ſpeech. 

« Not higher (replied Floretta pertly), 
than I have a right to do.“ 

« That point might be diſputed,” cried 
Agatha. 

Oh, not at preſent,” ſaid Madeline, to 
whom every ſound was irkſome, that did not 
convey ſome tidings of the Countels. 


Father Bertrand continued a conſider- 
able time with the Counteſs; and when he 
left her, he paſſed haſtily through the dreſ- 
ſing- room. Madeline then returned to the 
chamber, followed by Agatha, and re 
ſumed her ſtation. The Counteſs did not 

appear 
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appear worſe; and defired they might be leſt 


together. 


«-You have heard, my love, I ſuppoſe. 


(ſaid ſhe, turning her languid eyes upon Ma- 


deline as Agatha cloſed the door after her), 


that Madame D'Alembert is ſent for.“ 
J have, Madam,” replied Madeline. 


I. hope (reſumed the Counteſs) ſhe may 


not arrive too late.“ 


Heaven forbid !'(cried Madeline ſhud- 


dering); I truſt when ſhe arrives, ſhe will. 


find your Ladyſhip pretty well recovered.” 
« Believe me, my dear (faid the Counteſs), 
tis on her account I principally deſire to re- 
cover; ſhe {till chains me to a world, to 
which Iam in a great degree grown indiffer- 


ent, from the loſs of ſeveral of my deareſt 


connections, as well as many other heavy 
calamities; — but for her; I ſhould look for- 
ward to the idea of quitting it with pleaſure, 
as I ſhould to a releaſe from pain and trou- 


ble — ſhould conſider it with delight, as a 
means 
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means of re- uniting me to thoſe whom, while 
on earth, I muſt for ever mourn. 


« For the ſake of my beloved child T wiſh 
to be ſpared a little longer; with increaſing 


years, ſhe may perhaps acquire that for- 
titude which I fear ſhe would at preſent” 


want to ſupport my loſs. But ſhould my 
wiſh be diſappointed—ſhould ſhe arrive too 
late to receive my laſt. bleſſing, my admo-- 
nition againſt a ſorrow, not only uſeleſs, but 


inimical to every duty—to you, Madeline, 


I entruſt that bleſſing, that admonition for - 


her; certain that, as one will be delivered 


by ſolemnity, ſo the other will be enforced. 


with ſympathy. Should it- be my deſtiny 


never more to open my eyes upon her in 


this world, to. you, Madeline, I leave the 


taſk of conſoling her a taſk not unaccept-- 


able, I am convinced, to your grateful na- 
ture, and one well ſuited to its gentleneſs. . 
She is already. prepared to love and to 
eſteem you; and, from a predilection in your 
favour, will liſten patiently to all you ſay. 
Repreſent, therefore, to her if (indeed it 

happens), 
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happens), that the event ſhe regrets, could 
not, according to the laws of human nature, 
have been much longer delayed. And, Oh! 
Madeline, I adjure you, never let her know 
how it was accelerated.“ 

« May Heaven only proſper me (cried 
Madeline) as I keep inviolably from- her 
knowledge the injury you received. 

« Excuſe my betraying a doubt of your 
doing ſo (reſumed the Counteſs), after the ſo- 
lemn promiſe I have already received from 
you to that purpoſe ; my fears for her urge 
me even to unneceflary caution. Oh! Ma- 
deline, great as was the pleaſure I ever de- 
rived from your ſociety, tis now heightened 
by conſidering you in the light of my child's 
comforter ;—you will confole, you will 
ſtrengthen her, you will reconcile her to my 
loſs.” 

% Impoſſible! impoſſible!” exclaimed 
Madeline, in the- fulneſs of her heart, and 
burſting into tears. 

« Ah! Madeline (ſaid the Counteſs, at- 
fected by her emotion), do not embitter 

| moments 
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moments like theſe by a ſorrow which will 
deſtroy all the hopes I entertained of your 
being a conſoler to my child.“ 

« May every event (cried Madeline, ſink- 
ing on her knees), may every event (with up- 
lifted hands) which could place her in want 
of conſolation, be far, far diſtant from her. 
But ſhould ſuch an event now happen, Oh! 
may Heaven grant me power equal to my. 
inclination to give it to her!“ 

« After my death,” proceeded the Coun- 
teſs. 

Oh! Madam (interrupted Madeline), 
do not talk of it—you ſtab me to the very 
ſoul by doing ſo.” 

Rather rejoice than grieve to hear me do ſo 
(ſaid the Counteſs); how much more dread- 
ful, at the very moment when ] ſtand, per- 
haps, upon the brink of the grave, to find me 
trembling, ſhrinking at the idea of diffolu- 
tion! I have always tried to act ſo as to be 
prepared for it ; I have always prayed, that 
I might be compoſed when it approached— 
might be able, in the laſt extremity of na- 


ture 
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ture, to hold out my hands to my Creator, 
deprecate his wrath, and implore his mercy, 
Oh! my love, but for the precious ties 1 
have ſtill remaining. I ſhould welcome it as 
a releaſe from a world that teems with trou- 
bles. But I will not, by perpetually reverting 
to thoſe troubles, caſt a cloud over the 
youthful proſpects of my Madeline.” 
Alas! (thought Madeline) they are al- 
ready clouded.“ 
Life (reſumed the Counteſs) is a chec- 
quered ſcene, and, by a proper performance 
of our duties, we may enjoy many comforts in 
it; *tis the uſe we make of thoſe comforts, and 
the manner in which we ſupport their lols, 
that fixes the peace or. miſery of our laſt 
moments. Oh! happy are they (continued 
the Counteſs, while a faint ſpark of animation 
was rekindled in her eye), Oh ! happy are 
they, who can review their paſt conduct 
without regret! who can think, to uſe the 


language of a poet of a ſiſter country, that 


when their bones have run their race, they 
may. 
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may reſt in bleſſings, and have a tomb of 

orphan's tears wept over them. 
gut to reſume the ſubje& you inter- 
rupted.— After my death, Madame D'A- 
lembert, I am ſure, will ſeek retirement; 
and the retirement of this chateau I am 
confident ſhe will prefer to that of any 
other place, ſnould Monſieur D' Alembert per- 
mit her to remain in it. Till more happily 
ſettled, I hope, and believe, your father will 
allow you to be her companion when- 
ever ſhe viſits, and while ſhe continues 
in it alone; for your ſociety, I am con- 
vinced, will ever prove a ſource of comfort 
to her. But remember, I never deſire you 
to be her companion, except ſhe is without 
the company of Monſieur D'Alembert : and 
believe me, my Madeline, I am not ſo ſelfiſh 
as not to hope that you may ſoon have ten- 
derer claims to fulfil than any ſhe can have 
upon you. Let not the diſappointment of 
your firſt expectations make you ſuppreſs all 
others; oppoſe reaſon to deſpondence, and 
the latter will ſoon be conquered. Tis a 
duty 
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duty you owe your father as well as yourſelf, 
to try and do every thing which can promote 
your happineſs; endeavour, therefore, to eraſe 
from your heart thoſe impreſſions, which 
can only give you pain, and to prepare 
it to eſteem and be propitious to ſome wor- 
thy man. 

Should chance again throw de Sevignie 
in your way, fly from him inſtantly, I conjure 
you, except he offers a full explanation of his 
conduct. Excuſe me, my love (on hearing 
a gentle ſigh ſteal from Madeline) for men- 
tioning a ſubject that is painful to you; but 
you are ſo innocent, fo totally unacquainted 
with art, that too much caution cannot be 
uſed in guarding you againſt it. And even 
then (continued ſhe, returning to the ſubject 
of de Sevignie) if he ſhould offer to account 
for his conduct, do not liſten to him; refer 
him to you father to give the explanation; 
for an unimpaſſioned ear he cannot deceive. 
If by any chance you ſhould ever diſcover 
him to be the amiable character you once 
fancied, you will find by my will, which 1 


purpoſe 
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purpoſe making to-morrow, that want of 
fortune will be no hindrance to your union.“ 
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Madeline could not ſpeak, but tears, 
more eloquently than words could have done, 
expreſſed her feelings. 


« But I am wrong (reſumed the Count- 
els), in having ſuggeſted the idea of ſuch an 
union to you—an idea which may counter- 
act all I have before been ſaying.” 

« No, Madam (ſaid Madeline in a low 
voice), it will not.” 

« Pleaſe me, my Madeline (cried the 
Counteſs after a pauſe), by ſaying that you 
will remember what I have ſaid to you.“ 

Remember! (repeated Madeline); Oh! 
Madam, could you think I could ever forget 
aught you faid ? - Remember l- will do 
more! will try to fulfil everyinjunction you 
have given me, if indeed (in a ſcarcely ar- 
ticulate voice) it ſhould be neceſſary to do 


”” 


lo, 


« ] thank 
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« I thank you for ſaying ſo (replied the 
Counteſs); I thank you not only tor this, 
but for the many proofs of affection and at- 
tention I have received from you. Your ſo- 
ciety has been a greater happineſs, a greater 
comfort to me than I can expreſs ; it has 
frequently beguiled the cares which oppreſſed 
me—cares which the generality of people 
conſidered me a ſtranger to. I wiſhed to 
be thought happy, and I endeavoured to 
appear ſo; but no tongue could deſcribe the 
anguiſh which has long preyed upon my 
heart. Never, however, let this involuntary 
effuſion of confidence eſcape you; let it be 
buried in your breaſt with all you know con- 
cerning he black tranſaction in the chapel— 
a tranſaction which I fervently hope may 
never be known to more than the few already 
unhappily acquainted with it; from every 
eye I would conceal its author; my forgive- 
neſs is his, and my earneſt prayers are of- 
fered up to Heaven for its forgiveneſs alſo 
for him,” 
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The evening was now far advanced, and 
the Counteſs appeared exhauſted by ſpeak- 
ing. Madeline beſought her to take a re- 
viving cordial; ſhe complied with the en- 
treaty, and then ſaid fhe would ſettle hertelf 
to reſt. She charged Madeline to retire at 
an early hour to bed. You look pale and 
agitated, my love (ſaid ſhe) ; but cheer up 
the mention of death does not make me 
nearer dying. Farewell! may good angels 
for ever watch around you!“ Madeline 
preſſed her lips to her cheek ; and then riſ- 
ing from her knees, cloſed the curtains of 
the bed, and withdrew. She ſent Agatha 
and Floretta to the chamber ; then retired 
to her own, where ſhe offered up a fervent 
prayer to Heaven for the reſtoration of her 
valuable and beloved friend; after which, find- 
ing herſelf ſtill very languid, and the rain 
being over, ſhe deſcended to the garden, 
hoping the evening air might revive her. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


3 


When the ſun ſets, ſhadows that ſhew'd at noon 
But ſmall, appear moſt long and terrible; — 

So when we think Fate hovers o'er our heads, 
Our apprehenſions ſhoot beyond all buunds ; 
Owls, ravens, crickets, ſeem the watch of death; 
Nature's werſt vermin ſcare her God-like ſons; 
Echoes, the very leavings of a voice, 

Grow babbling ghoſts, and call us to our graves z 
Each molz-hill thought [wells to a huge Olympus, 
While we, fantaſtic dreamers ! heave and puff, 
And ſweat with an imagination's weight, LEE. 


Maree went upon a high and 


gravelled terrace to avoid the wetneſs of 
the low and graſſy paths beneath it. But 


though the rain was over, the evening was 


extremely 
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extremely unpleaſant, a cold and piercing 
wind howled through the trees, of whoſe 
increaſing violence the hoarſe ſcreams of 
water-fowl gave ſure and melancholy inti- 
mation, the clouds ſeemed ſtaggering with 
giddy poiſe, and the moon vainly endeavour- 
ing to emerge from them, if for a moment 
ſhe was diſcovered, | 


Riding to her higheſt noon, 
Like one that had been led aſtray, 
Through the Heavens* wide pathleſs way. 


Her watery luſtre rather increaſed than di- 
miniſhed the foleran gloom. Madeline, 
however, purſued her way, and as ſhe caſt 
her eyes upon the long perſpective of black 
and diſtant mountains, ſhe thought of the 
friends that had ſo recently travelled over 
them, and her regret for their abſence was 
heightened by believing their company 
would have been a ſource of pleaſure: and 
comfort to the Counteſs, From them her 
thoughts reverted to another object, one ſhe 
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dared not think her friend, yet could not 
call her enemy; the idea of his being now 
expoled upon the cheerleſs heights ſhe 
viewed, to the inclement blaſt, wrung her 
heart with agony ; ſhe tried, however, to re- 
pell it, by reflecting that it would, by ener- 
vating, render her unable to pay the atten- 
tions ſhe wiſhed to her benefactreſs; and 
alſo, that to think voluntarily of him, was 
acting contrary to the ſolemn reſolution ſhe 
had tormed, to try and forget him. She con- 
tinued out till the wind grew ſo violent that 
it quite chilled and fatigued her; as ſhe 
returned to the chateau ſhe ſaw on every 
ſide a blackening train of clamorous rooks 
ſeeking their accuſtomed ſhelter among the 
tall trees ſurrounding it, while, aſſiduous in 
his bower, the owl plied his fad ſong, and 
the water-fowl, wheeling from their neſts 
upon the lake, ſcreamed along the land. 


Madeline ſlowly aſcended the ſtairs, and 


| repairing to the drefſing-room, found 


Agatha and Floretta there; ſhe eagerly en- 


quired 
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quired about the Counteſs, and they ia- 
formed her, that ſhe ſtill ſlept, and had done 
ſo almoſt from the time ſhe had quitted her. 
They alſo ſaid, that her Ladyſhip had de- 
fired them to fit up in the dreſſing- room, as 
a light in her chamber was diſagrecable to 
her. Madeline inſtantly declared ſhe would 
keep them company, and felt rejoiced to 
hear of the repoſe of her friend, flattering 
Herſelf it was a fign of her being better. 


Every thing, which could give comfort to 
the night, was already provided. A cheerful 
fire blazed in the grate, the brightneſs and 
| warmth of which were truly reviving to the 

depreſſed ſpirits and chilled frame of Made- 
| line; and before it lay a table, covered with 
| bread, meat, and rich wines. Madeline took 
a bit of bread and ſome wine, and ſeated her- 
ſelf beſide the fire. It was now the hour at 
which the ſervants generally went to reſt, 
| and with light ſteps they were ſoon heard re- 
| tiring to their reſpective chambers ; a pro- 
found ſtillneſs then reigned throughout the 
F- G 2 Caſtle 


who are at ſea! many a ſtout heart will go 
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Caſtle—a ſtillneſs, however, which was ſoon 
interrupted by the wind, that had now en- 
creaſed to a tremendous degree. Sometimes 
it howled diſmally through the long gal- 
leries; ſometimes came in {ſuch ſudden 
{qualls againſt the doors, that it almoſt burſt 
them open, whilſt the foreſt was heard groan- 
ing beneath its 'fury ; and ever and anon 
looſe ſtones came tumbling from the battle- 
ments of the Caſtle. 


The dejection of Madeline's heart re- 
turned —a dejection, which the account ſhe 
received of her friend had a little diſſipated, 
and with it a terror ſhe could not ſuppreſs; 
ſhe laid down the cup of wine, and caſting 
her eyes upon her companions, perceived, by 


their countenances, they were equally af- 


fected. 


« How mournfully the wind howls (ſaid 
Agatha, in a low voice); „the Lord have 
mercy (devoutly croſſing herſelf) upon all 
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to the bottom, I fear, to-night. Tis very 
odd, yet very true, that the night before my 
Lord the Count de Merviile (Heaven reſt 
his ſoul ! again croſſing herſelf} died, there 
was juſt ſuch a ſtorm as there is now ; the 
"noiſe it made throughout the houſe was juſt 
as if people had been fighting and ſhrieking 
about it. I thought at the time, the ſounds 
| were preſageful ones; particularly as the 
birds kept ſuch a ſcreaming and fluttering 
about the windows, for their ſcreams are al- 
ways ſure foretellers of death. Indeed they 
have not been very quiet to night.” 

« No (cried Madeline, wiſhing to check 
the involuntary horror with which the words 
of Agatha had inſpired her), © becauſe they 
are now, as they were then, diſturbed by the 
ſtorm ; 'tis well known, that their ſcreams 
not only foretel, but laſt during one, I 
have heard my father ſay, that people who 
live near the ſea always take warning by 
them, and never (if poſſible to avoid doing 
{o) venture upon it, while they continue.” 

| G 3 I ſhall 
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&« I ſhall never be made, however, to be- 
lieve that they do not forebode ſomething 
more than a ſtorm (cried Agatha) ; no, 
Mam'ſelle, be aſſured they are certain prog- 
noſtics of death; but ſuch warnings as theſe 
are not confined to one family, like others 
that I know of : For inſtance, in the Caſtle 
of the Marquis de Vermandois, about two 
leagues from this, a great bell always tolls 
before the death of any one belonging to it ; 
and there never was any change about tak- 
ing place in this chateau that there was not a 
dreadful ſtorm before-hand, accompanied 
by the fall of an old ſuit of armour, which 
hangs on the left ſide of the hall, nearly op- 
poſite the dining parlour, and which be- 
longed to the founder of the manſion.” 

I know the ſuit you mean (ſaid Made- 
line); I have often examined it as a cu- 
rious piece of antiquity ; but the reaſon it 
falls, when there is a ſtorm, is, becauſe the 
wind then gets through the crevices of the 


walls, and blows it down.“ 


« You 


C 
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 « You are very incredulous, Mam'ſelle 
(cried Agatha); but you'll never be able 
to make me believe otherwiſe than I do now. 
Lord ! I ſtill tremble at the recollection of 
what I ſuffered, when I heard the armour fall 
with ſuch a craſh a few minutes before my 
Lord's death. I was alone with him, and 
that, to be ſure, augmented my terror; for 
my lady, overcome by grief, had fainted, and 
was carried from the room by the other at- 
tendants.“ 

4 have heard ſay, indeed (cried Floretta, 
who had hitherto” liſtened to the words of 
Agatha with the moſt profound attention) 
that thoſe warnings of death are very com- 
mon.“ | 
God, of his infinite mercy (faid Made- 
line) may perhaps give ſuch warnings to the 
wicked, in order to awaken them to repent- 
ance ; but to the good, to thoſe whole lives 
prepare them at any hour for his ſummons, 
I never can believe he does.” 

I ſhall enter into no argument about the 
matter (cried Agatha); for nothing could 
perluade me out of my own opinion.“ 

G 4 « Let 
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„ Yet what Mam'ſelle fays ſeems juſt 
enough (ſaid Floretta); for why ſhould the 
good, who need no preparation for death, 
be warned of it as well as thoſe whoſe bad 
actions render it neceſſary they ſhould, in 


order to have them brought to repentance.” | 


« Well (replied Agatha), 1 have not a 
doubt but what they come to both?” 

“% What a dreadful thing it muſt be, to 
have a troubled conſcience, when one is near 
dying,” refamed Floretta. 

« Ay, or at any other time either (ex- 
claimed Agatha); many a foul deed has it 
forced people to reveal.“ 

There is a memorable ſtory told about 
that (ſaid Floretta), in the part of Burgundy 
I come from.“ 

Well, tell it-(cried Agatha); it will help 
to paſs away the time.” 

There ſtood, about fifty years ago (be- 
gan Floretta, drawing her chair cloſer to her 
companion's), near the village where 1 was 
born, an old manſion, which had for many 


years been uninhabited ; for its owner, being 
given 
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given to travel in foreign parts, never gave 
himſelf any trouble at all about repairing it; 
ſo that, owing to his negle&, it went by de- 
grees ſo much to rack and ruin, that two 
ſervants, who had been left in-it, thought it 
unſafe to continue in it, and accordingly 
quitted it. | 
« Well, in proceſs of time, the unthrifty 
maſter of this old chateau died; and never 
having been married, it fell to a diſtant rela- 
tion, who was delighted (as you may well 
think) to have the fine eſtate ſurrounding it 
become his: he was neither given to ſquan- 
dering nor gadding ; and knowing what the 
comforts of a good home were, he directly 
ordered the ruin to be pulled down, that he 
might have another houſe built in its place. 
This you may be ſure was a joyful order for 
the tenants ; for tis the life of the poor ſouls 
to have a rich landlord live amongſt them, 
particularly one that is generous: and good, 
as was the gentleman I am ſpeaking of. They 
ſet merrily to work, and ſoon demoliſhed 
moſt of the building; for tis a true ſaying, 
. that 
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that willing minds, like many hands, make 
light work. 

As they were deſtroying the wall of a 
vault, which had once been uſed for family 
ſtores, they found, within a niche of it, 
againſt which a parcel of looſe tones were 
piled, the ſkeleton of a full grown perſon.— 
You may well conceive their conſternation at 
ſuch a fight ; for it immediately ſtruck them 
that this was the ſkeleton of a murdered per- 
ſon, elſe what ſhould bring it there. | 

The diſcovery was ſoon ſpread through- 
out the village, and all the folks came flock- 


ing to the place. They were all of one opi- 


nion, that ſome one, had been murdered 
in the houſe, and that the crime had been 


committed after it became deſerted. They 


ſtrove to-recolle& whether any perſon, with- 
in their memories, had been ſuddenly miſſed 
from their neighbourhood, but could not 
remember a circumſtance of the kind. 

« While they were buſy talking over the 
matter, there came riding by an elderly gen- 
tleman, well drefled, and of a grave and 

comely 
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comely appearance; ſo ſeeing the crowd, he 
ſtopped his horſe, as was natural enough, and 


alighting from it, entered the court- yard, 


and enquired what was the matter. 

A ſad affair, maſter (replied one of the 
oldeſt of the villagers); we have juſt diſ- 
covered that a murder was committed with- 
in the walls we have been deſtroying.” . 

A murder! (repeated the gentleman, 
changing colour); a murder Pray, my 
good friend, how did you diſcover it?? 

Why, by finding a ſkeleton hid within a 


vault : you may be ſure, if the perſon to 


whom it belonged had died fairly, it would 
never have been ſtuffed into ſuch a place. 
They, to be ſure, who committed the 
cruel act, thought they were ſecure enough 
of its never been found out by hiding it 
there, but you ſee they were miſtaken. The 
watchful eye of God is over all; he ſeldom 
ſuffers murder to eſcape the puniſhment it 
merits : and indeed I can ſcarcely doubt that 
tie diſcovery of the ſkeleton is but the fore- 
runner of the diſcovery of the murcerer.” 
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The old man and the ſtranger were ſtand- 
ing by a wall, againſt which the ſkeleton was 
placed; but the latter had hitherto been kept 
from ſeeing it, by ſome women who ſtood 
between it and him; they now drew back, 
ſuppoſing that, like themſelves, he would 
be curious enough to wiſh to examine it.— 
Scarcely had they done ſo, when, juſt as the 
old man had finiſhed his laſt ſentence, a vio- 

lent guſt of wind aroſe, which blew down 
the ſkeleton, and it fell plump at the 
ſtranger's feet. He ſtarted back, as any one 
indeed might have done at ſuch an accident, 
and attempted directly to leave the place; 
but ſome how or other, his foot was entangled 
by the ſkeleton, ſo that he could not move. 
Well, when he perceived this, he gave a deep 
groan, and funk upon the ground. The 
people haſtened to his aſſiſtance; he was 
lifted up but it was many minutes ere he 
ſhewed any ſigns of life; and when he did, 
it was at firſt only by diſmal fighs. At laſt 
opening his eyes, he took the old man's 
hand, who helped to ſupport hun— 
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Ohl my good friend (cried he) your 
words were but too true ; the diſcovery of 
that frightful ſpectacle but foreruns the 
diſcovery of the murderer ; in me you be- 
hold that guilty wretch.'— At this there was 
a general cry, and all praiſed the wonderful 
Providence of Heaven. 

© You ſhall have (he continued) a full con- 
feſſion of my. guilt ; I no longer wiſh (even 
if it was poſſible to do fo) to evade the pu- 
niſhment due to it. 

As he ſpoke, he fell into ſuch agonies, 
that they thought he would have died, and 
were forced to get him ſome wine to take, 

« Being a little revived by it, he was ſeated 
on the graſs, and thus began ;— 

© To the old, as well as the young, my 
ſtory may be inſtructive ; it will prove to the 
former, that their authority over youth 
ſhould never be too much relaxed ; and to 
the latter, that thoſe who are diſobedient to 
their parents or guardians, and waſte the 
morning of their life in idleneſs or vice, may 
aſſuredly expect to end its evening in miſery. 


I was 
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I was born of reputable parents, in a ſmall 


town 1n this province. The comforts they 


enjoyed, which were ſufficient to ſatisfy hum- 
ble diſpoſitions, were procured by their own 
induſtry, and, with the inheritance of the 
little property they had acquired, they truſted 
I would poſſeſs a ſpirit temperately to enjoy, 
and honeſtly to increaſe it ; but their over- 
indulgence marred their wiſhes. I ſoon diſ- 
covered their eaſineſs of temper, and, in con- 
ſequence of that eaſineſs, grew importunate 
in my demands—demands which they ſoon 
loſt the power of refuſing ; and I became, 
from their compliance, giddy and diſſipated 
in the extreme. Too late my parents per- 
ceived their error, in allowing me ſuch lati- 
tude as they had done, and in not checking, 
at the beginning, the propenſities I early 
ſhewed to idleneſs and diſſipation. Their 
remorſe, together with the diſappointment of 
their hopes relative to me, terminated their 
lives (while I was yet in the prime of my youth) 
and they died within a ſhort period of each 


gret; 


other. I felt ſome little compunction and re- 
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gret; but the firſt call of pleaſure drove them 
from my heart, and I reſumed my former 
courſes. A continuance in them ſoon diſſipated 
the little property ] poſſeſſed. I then reſolved 
to abandon my native country, and ſeek ſub- 
fiſtence in another part of the world. This 
relolution I imparted to a particular friend, 
a youth about my own age, and, like me, 
an orphan. Our attachment. had com- 
menced at the firſt dawning of reafon, and 
a kind of infatuation ſeemed to bind him to 


me; he was ever ready to join me in my 


{chemes, and often, latterly, aſſiſted my de- 
clining purſe. Through my means, his for- 
tune had been conſiderably injured ; but 
though his fortune was not wrecked like 
mine, he now declared he would accompany 
me to any part of the world I ſhould like to 
go to; a declaration I rejoiced to hear, as 
he had the means of keeping me from hard- 
ſhips I otherwiſe, from the low ſtate of my 
finances, expected to undergo. He accord- 
ingly gathered the remains of his wealth to- 
gether, and we ſet out on foot (the better to 

conceal 
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conceal the diſtreſſed ſituation in which we 
left the place of our nativity) for Rochelle, 
from whence we purpoſed embarking for the 
Weſt Indies, —— that the beſt place for 
adventurers. 

About fun-ſet, the firſt day, we came 
within fight of this ruined manſion, and feel- 
ing extremely tired, we turned into it, and 
refreſhed ourſelves with the proviſions we 
carried about us. We thought we could 
not find a better ſituation for ſpending the 
night in, and we had ſcarcely determined on 
doing ſo, when my companion, more fatigued 
than I was, fell aſleep. 

Evil ſuggeſtions, which I had not grace 
to ſubdue, then roſe in my mind. If the 


remnant of his wealth was mine (I cried), how 


much ſooner: could I realize the ſchemes I 
have formed for making my fortune, The 
idea was too tempting to be reſiſted, and, 
with the knife, with which but: a few mo- 
ments before he had helped me to bread, I 
pierced him to the heart; he never opened 
his eyes; one deep, one deadly groan, was 

all 


* 
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all that eſcaped him; it ſtill ſounds in my 
ears, and aſcended to Heaven to call down 
vengeance on my head. 

After J had committed the execrable 
deed, I ſearched for a place to hide the body 
in; and having diſcovered a vault, I dragged 
it thither, and covered the traces of the blood. 
with rubbiſh. Oh that the mouldering 
walls had cruſhed me to atoms, while thus 
unpiouſly employed! Yet wretch as I am! 


Oh, why do I ſay ſo? Rather let me bleſs the 


Power, which mercifully granted me leiſure 


to repent which perhaps ſpared me then 


in order to warn others, by my narration and 
puniſhment, from crimes ſimilar to mine. 


„To be brief, my dear auditors, I pur- 
ſued my original intention, and embarked 


for the Weſt Indies, where every thing ſuc- 
ceeded even beyond my expectations. It 
ſeemed as if Heaven allowed me to proſper 
but to prove how miſtaken I was, in ſuppo- 
ſing wealth alone could give me happineſs. 
Alas ! dreadful miſtake, to think any could 
be enjoyed from a fortune, whoſe foundation 
was 
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was laid in blood: with riches, wretched- 
neſs, if poſſible, increaſed, 'tis now fifteen 
years ſince I murdered my friend; and from 
that period to this, peace has been a ſtranger 
to my breaſt. Remorſe pervaded my ſoul ; 
horror purſued my ſteps, and the blood I 
had ſhed continually ſwam before me. 
© Having at length ſecured an ample in- 
dependence, and being diſguſted with the 
place where I lived, or rather, as 1s often the 
caſe with the wretched, imagining ghange of 
ſcene might alleviate my miſery, I refolved 
on returning to my native country ; but the 
abode of my youth I was deſtined never more 
to behold ; my conſcience would not ſuffer 
me to remain unconcerned on beholding the 
' ſkeleton, and thus did Providence, I may 
ſay, make me call for juſtice on myſelf.” 
In conſequence of his confeſſion (conti- 
nued Floretta), he was committed to priſon, 
and ſoon after tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted on the ſpot where he had committed 
the murder. A little time before his death, 
he depoſited a ſum of money in the hands of 
a prieſt, 
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a prieſt, for the purpoſe of having maſs ſaid 
for the ſoul of his murdered friend, and a 
monument erected to his memory in our 
village church, where his bones were buried. 

<« Oiten and often have I ſeen that monu- 
ment, upon which, according to his defire, 
the prieſt had inſcribed the particulars of his 
ſtrange ſtory, exactly oppoſite the church- 


yard; and at the ſide of the high-way he was 


interred himſelf ;—his grave could plainly be 
diſtinguiſhed when I was laſt in that part 
of the country, though all overgrown with 
graſs and weeds, as was the ſtone placed at 
its head, to ſignify the reaſon he was denied 
Chriſtian burial. Many and many a time, 


particularly after it grew dark, I have taken 


a long circuit to avoid paſling it ; for 'tis 
confidently ſaid, and believed by our vil- 
lagers, that his ſpirit, and that of the un- 
happy gentleman he murdered, take their 
nightly rounds about the place, moaning, 
lamenting, and uttering the moſt piteous 


cries. My poor old grandmother, from 


whom I have repeatedly heard the ſtory, told 
me 
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me ſhe was once almoſt frightened to deatly, 
from fancying ſhe had a glimpſe of them 
near the church-yard ; and the ſervants in 
the houſe that was rebuilt, have often been 
almoſt ſcared out of their ſenſes, by the noiſes 
they have heard within it. 

« Thus (continued Floretta) my ſtory 
proves the truth of what we were ſaying, 
namely, that an evil conſcience has often oc- 
caſioned the diſcovery of foul crimes, It 
was owing to it that the ſtranger imagined 


the falling of the ſkeleton not- an accidental 


circumſtance, but one immediately ordered 
by Heaven, and from that idea did he be- 
tray himſelf.” 
© FTrue (cried Agatha, who had liftened 
with deep attention, and great delight), tis 
an old faying, and a juſt one, that a guilty 
conſcience needs no accuſer. 
<« Lord! if people were to allow themſelves 
a little time to conſider, half the bad actions 
that are committed would be left un- 
done; for they would then reflect, that 
neither riches nor titles can make amends 
for 
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for that peace of mind which a wicked deed 
deſtroys. No f erſon's lot can be truly mi- 
ſerable, who, on retiring to their beds, can 
lay their hands upon their hearts, and ſay 
within themſelves, I may go to reſt in peace, 
aſſured of the protection of Heaven, from 
never having wilfully injured man, woman, 
or child. Such a thought as this will ſup- 
port one through many diſtreſſes. May it 
ſupport us at the hour of death!“ and in 
the day of judgment! (cried Madeline, with 
involuntary fervour, and raiſing her hands 
and eyes to Heaven)“ “ Amen,” rejoined 
Agatha, 

« As one ſtory begets another (continued 


ſhe), if you have no objection, Mam'ſelle, 


can tell one ſomething to the ſame purpoſe 
of that we have been liſtening to.” 

« Objection (repeated Floretta) ! Lord! 
no, to be ſure ſhe can't (anſwering for Made- 
line) ; there is nothing, I think, can delight 
people more than hearing ſtories ; many and 
many a winter's night I have paſſed in 
hearkening to my grandmother's, who had 

ſuch 
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ſuch a budget of them, there was not a great 
houſe for many leagues around us, that ſhe 
could not tell ſomething wonderful about, 
and ſhe has frequently ſent me to bed ſhak- 
ing with fear.” 

% Well, Mam'ſelle (aſked Agatha, turn- 
ing to Madeline), are you of Floretta's 
mind ?” 

Les,“ replied Madeline, who ſaw that 
Agatha would be dreadfully diſappointed, if 
not permitted to tell one of the wonderful 
tales in which ſhe abounded. 


Breathing aſtoniſhment, of witching rhymes, 

And evil ſpirits ; of the death-bed call 

Of him who robb'd th: widow, and devour'd 
The Orphan's portion ; of unquiet fouls 

Ris'n from the grave to eaſe the heavy guilt 

Of deeds in life conceal'd ; of ſhapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 


The torch of hell around the murderer's bed. 


« In the reign of Lewis the Ninth, com- 
monly known by the title of St. Lewis, from 


the holy war in which he engaged, there 
ſtood 


tun 
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| Rood (ſaid Agatha), about a league from the 
boundaries of this chateau, a noble caſtle, 


the ruins of which are ſtill viſible upon a 


fine eminence, ſcattered over with wood ; 
and I dare ſay, Mam'ſelle, in your way to 
Madame Chatteneufs, you have taken notice 
of them.”'—* I have,” replied Madeline. 

« This Caſtle, at the period I have men- 
tioned (reſumed Agatha) belonged to a noble- 
man of an ancient family, and very large for- 
tune ; but notwithſtanding his rank, which 
ſhould have made him generous, his fortune, 
which enabled him to do fo, and his having 
only one child to provide for, he was of a 
mean and mulerly diſpoſition, grudging to 
himſelf, and all about him, the neceſſaries of 
life; and treated his ſon, a fine noble youth, 
brave, generous, and accompliſhed in 
ſhort, his reverſe in every reſpect, in ſuch a 
ſevere manner, that he determined to leave 
him, if an opportunity offered for permitting 
him to do ſo, without having his real mo- 
tives known; for though he could not eſteem 

his 
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his father himſelf, he yet wiſhed, if poſlible, 
to keep him from the cenſures of the world. 

„The opportunity he defired occurred 
upon the King's determining upon a cruſade; 
for it was natural, you know, that a youth of 
his proweſs ſhould wiſh to embark in ſo glo- 
rious a cauſe. He according]y repaired, with- 
out delay, to the royal ſtandard, and bade an 
adieu to his native country. 

« His only regret, at doing ſo, was occa- 
ſioned by his ſeparation from a young lady, 
whom he had privately made his wife, and 
by whom he had a ſon, then ſome months 
old. She was an orphan, and the deſcend - 
ant of a good, but reduced family. He ſaw 
her at the houſe of the relation's, to whoſe 
care ſhe had been conſigned, and who, not 
caring to be burdened with her, determined 
to ſettle her in a cloiſter. They did not 
know each other long, ere a mutual attach- 
ment grew between them ; and well know- 
ing it would be vain to ſolicit his father's 
conſent, or her relations, for fear of difoblig- 
ing him, he ſtole her away, and, after their 

nuptials, 
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nuptials, placed her in a ſmall houſe near his 
own reſidence, which he had taken for that 
| purpole. 

« The only perſon entruſted with the 

affair was his father's butler, an old man, 
who had lived long in the family; had often 
dandled him in his infancy, and was, he i 
knew, faithfully attached to him. To the v 
care of this good creature, who reſpected the 3 
lady, and doated on the child, he left his | 
treaſures, 1 ä 0 
« He had but juſt reached the Holy oy 
Land, when his father died. Poor Peter, 11 
who, without authority, could not do any | 
thing, apprized him, as ſoon as poflible, of 
this event, and requeſted either his imme- (| 
diate preſence, or orders how to act. | | 
* So great was the anxiety of the noble | 
youth, to ſee his wife and child, and have Aj 
| them publicly acknowledged as ſuch, that [| 
| without loſs of time, he knelt before the || 
King, and entreated his permiſſion to return 
to his native country, in order to ſettle his Fl 

affairs. This the King moſt graciouſly 
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granted : but alack! he only returned to 
find a grave within it. 
“Within a league of his caſtle, he was 


way-laid and murdered by two ruffians, 
maſked ; and the fad intelligence was con- 


veyed to his expecting family by hi faithful 


ſquire, then his only attendant, who, in at- 
tempting to ſave his life, received ſuch deſ- 
perate wounds, that he died in two days 
after. 

« Peter was greatly grieved ; but, alas ! 
what was his grief to that of the poor lady's; 
ſhe loſt all reliſh for this life, and in leſs than 
a week after her huſband's death, was laid 
beſide him in the grave. In her laſt mo- 
ments, as well as in thoſe preceding them, 
ſhe beſought Peter to be a ſteady friend to 
her child, and ſee him, if poſſible, put into 
poſſeſſion of his rights. Peter promiſed to 
do all he could, but that all, he feared, would 
be but little. The certificate of her mar- 
riage had been deſtroyed in a box, with 
many other valuables, by an accidental fire 


ſome months prior to her death; and Peter 
knew 
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knew too much of the world to think the 
gentleman, who was heir to the eſtate, in 
caſe his maſter left no lawful iſſue, would 
take his ſingle teſtimony for the legitimacy 
of her child, and thus give up a fortune he 

much wanted; being an extravagant ſpend= 
thrift, addicted to every vice and folly, and 
who would for many years have been in the 


' greateſt diſtreſs, but for the bounty of his 


poor murdered relation. Well things turned 
out as Peter thought ; the gentleman came 
from a diſtant part of France, where he lived, 
to take poſſeſſion, and declared he did not 
give the ſmalleſt credit to there being any 
other heir than himſelf ; he did not doubt, 
he ſaid, the child being his couſin's, but his 
legitimate one, he was convinced it was not; 
and all poor Peter could prevail on him to 
do, was to allow a ſmall ſtipend for its ſup- 
port. Peter, with the reſt of the ſervants, 
was retained, and none of them had reaſon 
to complain of their maſter. For ſome time, 
he rendered the caſtle a ſcene of conſtant 
gaiety; but ſuddenly his ſpirits drooped ; 
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he ſhut out company, and appeared to have 
taken a diſlike to all the pleaſures he before 
delighted in ; but though he avoided com- 
pany, ſolitude ſeemed equally irkſome to 
him, and he almoſt continually had one 
or other of the domeſtics in the apartment 
with him. The ſudden alteration in his 
manner, the involuntary horrors he ſome- 
times betrayed, appeared ſtrange circum- 


cumſtances in the eyes of Peter, and from 


them he drew an inference that ſhocked 
him. Determined to know whether it was, 
or was not a juſt one, he deviſed a ſcheme, 
which, when you hear it, you will ſay was a 
bold one. 

« He was the domeſtic his maſter gene- 
rally ſelected to be near him, and, at the 
cloſe of day, they frequently walked toge- 
ther up and down a great Gothic hall. — 
One evening, as they were thus engaged, 
Peter, whom his maſter allowed to converſe 
familiarly with him, from his long reſidence 
in the family, and well-known attachment to 
it, aid to him, with a ſolemn voice and coun- 
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tenance, * Sir, there is ſomething of conſe- 
quence which I wiſh to impart to you: laſt 
night I had a dream; indeed I do not know 
whether I can properly call it one, in which 
methought my poor young maſter, disfigured 
by wounds, and ſtained with blood, came 
to me, and told me I ſhould, when TI leaſt 
expected it, have the pleaſure of diſcovering 
his murderer, and bringing him to condign 
puniſhment' — Peter pauſed, and looked 
ſteadily at his maſter, who betrayed the 
greateſt agitation. 

« Was any thing elſe ſaid to you?“ de- 
manded he, 1n a faltering voice. 

« Yes (replied Peter), I aſked him by 
what means I ſhould diſcover his murderer, 
and he told me he would betray himſelf. 

© You will (ſaid he) mention my murder 
before him, and his guilty conſcience will 
make him, if not by words, at leaſt by agita- 
tion, declare his crime. Beſides, my troubled 
ſpirit will be near you at the time, and acce- 
lerate the diſcovery.” 


H3 Peter's 
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« Peter's maſter now declared he was taken 
very ill, and muſt go directly to his chamber. 
Scarcely had he ſpoken, when the dreadful 
creaking of an iron door was heard, and a 

faint light flaſhed upon him, from the ſpiral 
ſtair-caſe of an old tower, that had for cen- 
turies been uninhabited, from an idea of its 
being haunted. 


Lord, defend me ! (cried Peter); I have 
the key of the iron door at the top of the 
tower in my poſſeſſion, and no human hand 
-could have opened it ; the light, too, from 
the ſtair-caſe is quite a blue flame.” 

« Hark (cried Floretta at this moment, 
with an affrighted countenance), what noiſe 
is that?“ 

4 Noiſe! (repeated Agatha, with an emo- 


tion of fear). 
« Oh ! *tis only the wind (continued ſhe, 


liſtening a minute); it often comes in this 
way againſt the doors, as if it would burſt 
them open; but bleſs me, Mam'ſelle (look- 

ing 
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ing at Madeline), how deadly pale you are; 
I fear fitting up does not agree with you.” 


The ſpirits of Madeline, weakened by 
grief, were indeed affected, in ſpite of her 
reaſon, with a kind of ſuperſtitious awe, by 
the ſtories of her companions. 


« [et us mull ſome wine (cried Agatha); 
it will do us all good.“ 

% Ay, do (ſaid Floretta), and I will make 
ſome toaſt.” 

Madeline now ſaid ſhe would ſtep into 
the Counteſs's chamber, and try whe- 
ther ſhe ſtill ſlept. She accordingly ſtole 
into it, and bending over her pillow, had the 
ſatisfaction of finding ſhe continued in a 
tranquil ſleep. This ſomewhat cheered her; 
and after taking a glaſs of the mulled wine, 
ſhe felt the gloom of her ſpirits pretty well 
depreſſed. Agatha then reſumed her ſtory, 


« Scarcely (ſaid ſhe) had Peter uttered the 
laſt word, when his maſterdropped ſenſeleſs at 
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his feet. Peter raiſed, and with difficulty 
recovered him. The moment he opened his 
eyes, he dropped upon his knees, implored 
the mercy of Heaven, and confeſſed he was 
the murderer of his couſin. 

*« Plunged into difficulties, he ſaid, by his 
extravagance, which he was aſhamed to avow, 
as ſoon as ever he heard of his couſin's ex- 
pected return from the Holy Land, he laid 
the plan for deſtroying him, which ſucceeded 
but too well, and in which he was aſſiſted by 
a ſervant, whom he afterwards murdered, 
for fear of his betraying him. 
peter told him, if he would immediately 
reſign the eſtate to the lawful heir, he would 
not give him up to the puniſhment he 
merited. This he readily conſented to do; 
and every thing neceſſary being done, he re- 
tired to a monaſtery, where he ſoon after 
died of a broken heart. After his death, 
this ſtory was divulged by the ſervant, whoſe 
aſſiſtance Peter had obtained for carrying 


into execution the ſcheme he had contrived 
for 
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for knowing whether or not his maſter had 
murdered his couſin,” 


The tale concluded, on which Floretta 
made many comments, a general filence 
enſued ; it was now about the middle of the 
night, or rather the beginning of the morn- 
ing, and the ſtorta ſtill raged vfth unabated 
violence. Madeline went to @ window, and 
opened a ſhutter, to ſee whether the ſcene 
without was as dreary as faricy within had 
repreſented it to be, and found it, if poſſible, 
more ſo. The taint dawn o'er the weſtern 
hills was overcaſt by heavy clouds, and the 
trees of the wood tumultuouſly agitated by 
the blaſt, which ſeemed threatening to tear 
them from the earth. 


« How dreadful, how appalling 1s this 


hurricane (cried Madeline, as ſhe leant againſt 
the window). If it ſtrikes ſuch terror into a 


heart conſcious of no crime, what fears, 
what horrors mult it excite in one burthened 
with guilt. To ſuch an one the war of the 
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elements muſt indeed be dreadful, as ſeeming 
to declare the anger of an offended God. 
Like the Poet, Madeline thought that ſuck 
a heart would think 


The thunder was his voice, and the red flaſh 
His ſpeedy ſword of juſtice. 


Chilled by the melancholy proſpect, ſhe 
cloſed the ſhutter, and returned to the fire, 
before which her companions were now flum- 
bering. In deep and penſive meditation, ſhe 
ſat a confiderable time with her eyes fixed 
upon the crackling blaze, when the heavy 
craſh of ſomething falling in the lower part 
of the Caſtle, ſtartled not only her, but her 
companions. 


« Holy virgin! (exclaimed Agatha, turn- 
ing pale), defend us—'tis the armour that 
has fallen.” 

« You had better try (ſaid Madeline, in a 
faint voice). 

Try (repeated Agatha); Lord, not for 
the world.“ 
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« Nor I, I am ſure (faid Floretta) if you 
could, or would give me a principality for 


doing ſo.” 
« I will then (cried Madeline, aſhamed to 


propoſe what ſhe would ſhrink from herſelf), 


I will go and endeavour to diſcover the oc- 
caſion of the noiſe.” 


She went ſoftly into the Counteſs's chamber, 


to try if ſhe was diſturbed by it, and finding 
her ſtill aſleep, ſhe took up a light, and de- 
ſcended (though with trembling limbs, and 
a palpitating heart) to the great hall, from 
whence the noiſe had ſounded. The light ſhe 
held but partially diſperſedits awful gloom, and 
her tremor and palpitation increaſed, as ſhe 
proceeded to the extreme end, at which 
hung the ominous armour. She found this 
in its uſual ſituation, and ſhe was haſtily 
moving from it, too much depreſſed and 
agitated to think of ſearching elſewhere 
for the cauſe of the noiſe, when a door 
oppoſite to her (which led to a ſuit of rooms 
that had been appropriated ſolely to the 
uſe of the Count, and fince his death, 
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ſhut up), ſlowly opened, and a tall figurg 
clad in black, came forth, 


Madeline ſtarted behind a pillar ; the con- 
verſation of her companions had raiſed the 
very ſpirit of ſuperſtition in her breaſt, and, 
with eyes almoſt burſting from their ſockets, 
ſhe now ſtood immovable, gazing upon the 
terrifying object that preſented itſelf to her 
view; but when ſhe ſaw it approaching her, 
which it did, with a flow, but ſteady ſtep, 
her faculties returned, and dropping the 
light, ſhe fled to the ſtair-caſe ; but ere ſhe 
had aſcended many ſteps, ſhe fell, through 
her extreme haſte; and the ſurrounding 
darkneſs, and the exquiſite pain ſhe ſuffered, 
in conſequence of bending her foot under 
her at the inſtant, prevented her from mak- 
ing an immediate effort for riſing. She lay 
for about two minutes in this ſituation, when 
a faint light gleaming behind her, made her 
turn her head with quickneſs, and ſhe beheld 
the object of her terror within a ſtep of her. 
A cold dew inſtantly burſt from her pores, 
her heart almoſt died within her, and ſhe 
covered her face with her hands. | 
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And art thou of that ſacred band? 
Alas ! for us too ſoon, tho' rais'd above 
The reach of human pain, above the flight 
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Of human joy. 
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Tus well-known accents of Father Ber- 
trand recalled the fainting ſpirits of Made- 
line; never were ſounds before ſo delightful 
to her ear. She uncovered her face, ſtarted 
up, and exclaimed, * Gracious Heaven ! is 
it poſſible ! do I really behold Father Ber- 
trand !” 
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« My dear young lady (ſaid the good old 
man, with his uſual mildneſs), what is the 
matter; —is our beloved benefactreſs worſe?“ 

« No, I truſt and believe not (replied 
Madeline); her ſleep has been long and 
_ tranquil.” | 

« If ſhe is not worſe then—if you did not 
come to call me to her, what could have 


brought you to the hall?“ 


Madeline, as briefly as poſſible, informed 
him; and in doing fo, notwithſtanding ſhe 
wiſhed to conceal it, in order to avoid the 
imputation of folly, betrayed the fright he 
had given her. 


The good father was too well acquainted 
with human nature not to know, that the 
preſent hour was an improper one for rea- 
ſoning with her againſt the weakneſs which 
expoſed her to it. He determined, how- 
ever, from a wiſh of promoting the happineſs 
of a young creature, which he knew nothing 

would 
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would ſo materially injure as ſuperſtition, to 
take another opportunity of admoniſhing 
her againſt it. 


He informed her, that his continuing the 
night in the Caſtle was owing to the expreſs 
deſire of the Counteſs; “ but inſtead of 
going to bed (proceeded he), I procured the 
key of the library, well knowing, from the 
violence of the ſtorm, that I could not 
ſleep.” He ſighed as he ſpoke, and his eyes 
were involuntarily raiſed to Heaven. 


Madeline looked at him with pity and 
reverence. 


« Poor Caroline (ſaid ſhe to herſelf) is 
now preſent to his thoughts; Oh ! what muſt 
have been his excruciating anguiſh at the 
time of her death, when even now, though 
ſo many years have paſſed ſince that event, 
his regret is ſo poignant.“ 


« Never 
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Never (cried ſhe, addreſſing him), never 
again may I hear a ſtorm ſo tremendous ! I 
fear we ſhall have melancholy accounts to- 
morrow of the miſchief it has done.” 

« I hope not (replied the Father); he, 
whoſe mighty ſpirit walks upon the careering 
winds, will, I humbly truſt, prevent their 
fury from being deſtructive.” 


Madeline now enquired whether he heard 
the noiſe which had ſo much alarmed her 
and her companions. He replied in the 
affirmative, but ſaid it had come from the 
gallery inſtead of the hall, and that he would 
now go up, and try to diſcover the cauſe of 
it, accompanied by Madeline. He accord- 
ingly aſcended, and they ſoon diſcovered 
that it had been occaſioned by the fall of the 
Counteſs's picture. 


« Do you now, my child (ſaid the Father), 
retire, and try to take ſome repole ; for your 
ſpirits have been much agitated. I rejoice 


to hear that the reſt of our noble friend has 
been 
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been ſo good; *tis a favourable ſymptom ; 
may the morning light witneſs the realization 
of the hopes it has inſpired!” 

« Hc:aven grant it may!” fervently re- 
joined Madeline. She then bade the good 
man farewel, and begged he would, on de- 
ſcending to the hall, try whether the light ſhe 
had dropped was extinguiſhed. 


The moment ſhe re-entered the dreſſing- 
room, Agatha and Floretta eagerly enquired 
if they were right in their conjectures. She 


aſſured them they were not, and then in- 


formed them of the cauſe of their alarm.— 
This excited little leſs conſternation than if 
ſhe had told them the armour was fallen; — 
ſo prone is ſuperſtition to dreſs up every cir- 
cumſtance in the garb of terror. 


The dawn was now peeping through the 
ſhutters ; the lights were therefore put out, 
and Agatha and Floretta thgn again began 
to ſlumber before the fire. They were ſoon, 
however, diſturbed by a ſudden gult of wind, 

which 
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which came with ſuch violence againſt the 
doors, as almoſt to burſt them open. 


Heaven defend us! (ſaid Agatha), the 
ſtorm grows worſe, inſtead of better.“ 

Hark (cried Madeline, with a wild ex- 
preſſion 1n her countenance, and laying her 
hand upon the arm of Agatha)—Hark !— 
there ſurely was a groan mingled in that 
blaſt.” 

« No, Mam'ſelle (ſaid Agatha), 'tis only 
the howling of the wind.” 

Again! (exclaimed Madeline) ;—Oh 

Heavens ! (ſtarting from her chair) 'tis the 
voice of the Countels !” 


She ruſhed into the chamber, followed by 
her companions. The curtains of the bed 
were haſtily drawn back, and the Counteſs 
was diſcovered in a fit: a ſcream of mingled 
terror and anguiſh burſt from Madeline, 
and finking on her knees, ſhe claſped the 
nerveleſs hands of her friend between her's. 


Agatha 
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Agatha and Floretta uſed every effort to 
recover their lady, and at length ſucceeded. 
On opening her eyes, ſhe turned them round 
with a wild ſtare, as if forgetting where ſhe 
was, or by whom ſurrounded. Her recot- 
lection, however, appeared ſoon to return; 
her eyes ſuddenly loſt their wildneſs, and 
were raiſed for ſome minutes to Heaven.— 
She then looked at Madeline, and ſpoke, but 
what ſhe ſaid was unintelligible: ſhe ſeemed 
ſenſible of this herſelf, by mournfully ſhak- 
ing her head. Gently diſengaging one hand 
from Madeline, ſhe pointed it towards the 
door, looking earneſtly in her face as ſhe did 
ſo, as if to ſay, ſhe wiſhed her to bring ſome 
perſon to her. 


Father Bertrand!” cried Madeline, ſtart- 
ing up. 


A faint ſmile from the Counteſs was an 
affirmative; and ſhe was flying from the 
chamber, when ſhe was ſuddenly ſtopped by 
a deep groan, 


« Has 
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« Has ſhe relapſed ?” cried ſhe with a 
trembling voice, and a deſpairing look, again 
advancing to the bed, 

„Never to recover, I fear,” ſaid Agatha, 
burſting into tears. 

« *Tis too true? (cried Floretta), ſhe is 
gone for ever.” 


Madeline grew ſick ; ſhe could not weep; | 


ſhe could not ſpeak; ſhe could ſcarcely 
breathe; her ſight grew dim; her head 
grew giddy ; and the objects that ſhe could 
diſcern ſeemed ſwimming before her. The 
grief and conſternation of her companions 
prevented them from noticing her, till they 
ſaw her catching at a bed-poſt for ſupport. — 
They then directly haſtened to her afliſt- 
ance, and ſupporting her to a chair, opened 
a window, The keenneſs of the morning air, 
together with the. water they ſprinkled on 
her face, ſomewhat revived her, and a ſhower 


of tears came to her relief. 


Agatha, 
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Agatha, whom her death-like coldneſs, 
and ghaſtly paleneſs greatly alarmed, would 
have led her from the room, bnt ſhe re- 
ſiſted the effort, and tottering to the bed, 
threw herſelf upon it, and bedewed the pale 
face ot her dear, her invaluable benefactreſs 
with tears of unutterable, of heart-felt an- 
guiſh. Agatha now defired Floretta to ring 
a large bell, which hung in the gallery. This 
in a few minutes colle&ed all the ſervants, 
and they came crowding into the room, pre- 
ceded by Father Bertrand, and apprized by 
the ſudden alarm of the melancholy event 
which had happened. 


Few ſcenes could have been more diſtreſ- 
ſing than that now exhibited by the old do- 


meſtics, as they wept round the bed of their 
beloved lady, under whoſe protection they 


had paſſed the prime, and truſted to have 
cloſed the evening, of their days. 


«Oh my friends and fellow-fervants! (cried 


Agatha, whom grief made eloquent), our 
| happineſs 
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happineſs in this world is gone for ever ;— 
but tis a comfort to think, that, from the 
common courſe of nature, none of us can 
expect much longer to continue in it.“ 


« My friends (ſaid Father Bertrand, col- 
lecting all his ſpirits to his aid, and wiping 
away the tear which had bedewed his pale 
cheek), my friends (looking round him with 
the moſt benign compaſſion), moderate thoſe 
tranſports of grief, by patiently acquieſcing 
in the will of the Almighty; endeavour to 
deſerve a continuance of ſome of his bleſ- 
ſings. 

Peace (continued he, advancing to the 
foot of the bed, and kneeling before it, 
while his arms folded upon his breaſt, and 
his head gently reclined, ſeemed to denote 
that ſubmiſſion to the divine will which he 
preached to others), peace to the ſoul of 
the departed ; and may we all, like her, be 
prepared for our latter end!” 

« Let all (cried Agatha, as he roſe from 
his knees) whoſe ſervices are not required, 


now retire from the room.” 
| Father 
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Father Bertrand approached Madeline, 
who {till lay, with her face covered, upon the 
bed; he took her hand, and entreated her to 
riſe, but ſhe had neither power to refuſe nor 
to obey. Perceiving her ſituation, he ordered 
her to be taken up, and carried into the 
next room; he was ſhocked beyond expreſſion 
at the alteration which grief had effected in 
her appearance; her cheek and lips had loſt all 
tinge of colour, and her eyes appeared too 
dim for her to diſtinguiſh any object. 


Reſtoratives were adminiſtered to her, and 
by degrees the tears, which extreme agony 
had ſuſpended, again began flowing, and 
ſomewhat relieved her. 


Father Bertrand ſat by her in ſilence; 
he knew the tribute of affection and ſorrow 
muſt be paid, nor did he attempt to check 
it, till the firſt tranſports of the latter, by in- 
dulgence, were a little abated. He then ad- 
dreſſed her in the mildeſt accents of conſola- 
tion: — | 

| 60 Oh, 
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« Oh! my daughter (he faid), let the aſ- 
ſurance of the felicity to which the ſpirit of 
your friend has departed, comfort you for 
her loſs ; life at beſt is but a ſtate of pil- 
grimage. God, no doubt, to prevent our 
too great attachment to a ſtate which we 
muſt reſign, has chequered it with good 
and evil, ſo that few, after any long continu- 
ance in it, can, if poſſeſſed of reaſon and 
religion, regret a ſummons from it. To 
the Counteſs it was a happy releaſe; 
her virtues had prepared her to meet it 
with fortitude, and her ſorrows with plea- 
ſure; ſhe knew ſhe was about appearing be- 
fore a merciful Being, who would reward the 
patience with which ſhe bore thoſe forrows— 
ſorrows that corroded the ſprings of life: ſo 
far am I permitted to ſay, in order to try 
and reconcile you to he: loſs, but the ſource 
of them I am bound to conceal. Endeavour 
(he proceeded) to compoſe yourſelf; Ma- 
dame D'Alembert may ſoon be expected, 
and it will be ſome little comfort te the 
poor mourner to receive your ſoothing at- 

tentions. 
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tentions. I am now compelled to retire to 
the convent, but at the cloſe of day I ſhall 
return with ſome of my brother monks to 
ſay maſs for the ſoul of the departed. 
Farewel ! (riſing as he ſpoke) may the bleſ- 
ſing of heaven reſt upon you, and peace ſoon 
reviſit your heart 

He had ſcarcely left the room ere Agatha 
entered it. Had you not better lay down 
Mam'ſelle (ſaid ſhe, in a voice broken by 
ſobs) ; for my part I can hold up no longer ; 
as ſoon as I have given orders about what 1s 
to be done I ſhall go to bed, and I little 
care if I never riſe from it.“ The melan- 
choly accent in which thele words were pro- 
nounced, redoubled the tears of Madeline. 

« We have loſt indeed (cried ſhe) the 
kindeſt, the beſt of friends; never can we ex- 
pect again to meet with one like her.” 

The door now ſoftly opened, and Flo- 
retta made her appearance ; ſhe came with 
a meſſage of condolence from the phyſician, 
who had juſt arrived, to Madeline, and a 
requeſt to know whether he could in any 


manner be ſerviceable to her. 
VOL. II. 1 « NO 
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No, (replied Madeline, mournfully) he 
cannot.” 

The Notary has accompanied him, (re- 
ſumed Floretta) and he defired me to tell 

you that had he imagined the Counteſs fo 
near her end, he would, notwithitanding the 
weather, have come hither yeſterday.” 

« Alack—(cried Agatha) I grieve he did 
not; my Lady's kind intentions towards 
you will never now be fulfilled.” 


The idca of their being fruſtrated could 
not, in the preſent ſtate of Madeline's mind, 
excite one ſigh. Pale, faint, exhauſted, ſhe 
at laſt complied with the requeſt of Agatha, 
and retiring to her chamber, threw herſelf 
upon the bed; but not even for an iuſtant 
did ſleep ſhed oblivion over her ſorrows ; ſhe 
found the words of the Poet true, that 


He, like the world, his ready viſit pays 

Where fortune ſmiles, the wretched he forſakes, 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unſully'd by a tear. 


Rather 
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Rather fatigued than refreſhed by laying 
down, ſhe aroſe in about an hour, and open- 
ing a window, ſeated herſelf by it; for there 
was a faintneſs over her which ſhe thought 
the air might remove. The heavineſs of the 
ſky was now diſperſed; the ſun looked out 
with refulgent glory, and the winds, whoſe 
fury had ſcattered the lawn with ſhattered 
boughs of trees and fragments from the 
chateau, were huſhed into a calm; the trees, 
ſtill ſurcharged with rain, diſplayed a 
brighter green, © and glittering as they trem- 
bled, cheered the day; while the birds that 
ſprung from amidſt them, poured forth the 
ſofteſt notes of melody; but not that melody, 
not the bleſſed beams of the ſun which it 
ſeemed to hail, could touch the ſad heart of 
Madeline with pleaſure. 


« Ah! (ſhe cried) after fuch a night as 
the laſt, how ſoon on the murning would 
my dear benefactreſs, if ſhe had been ſpared 
to us, have gone forth to enquire what miſ- 
chief was done, and give orders for repairing 
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it ! Oh! ye children of poverty and diſtreſs— 
ye, like the unhappy Madeline, have loſt a 


mother.” 


Madeline knew not the ſtrength or ten- 
derneſs of her attachment to the Counteſs 
till ſhe was deprived of her; in loſing her, 
ſhe loſt all hope of comfort ; for to none, as 


to her, could the impart the fears, the wiſhes, 


the expectations, which had ſo long, and 
{till at times, agitated her heart; and which, 
by being concealed, ſhe knew would fatally 
corrode its peace. Yet not for the tender- 
neſs which had poured balm upon its ſor- 
rows, not for the counſel which had regu- 
lated its impulſes, not for the wiſdom which 
had guarded its inexperience, did the lament 
alone; excluſive of all conſideration for her- 
ſeit lhe bitterly wept the death of her bene- 
facucis, and imagined, was ſhe but alive 
agen, her vn iranquiiiy would in ſome 
degree be reſtored, though the next momen 
ſhe iHcu d be t an ported to an immeaſur- 
able diſtance from her. 
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The circumſtances which occaſioned her 
death, heightened the grief of Madeline for 
it, and the flattering hopes ſhe had conceived 
of her amendment, from her uninterrupted 
reſt, alſo aggravated her feelings. 


She continued alone a conſiderable time; 
at length Agatha entered with ſome coffee. 
« ſee Mam'ſelle, (cried ſhe) that like 
me you could not reſt; I might indeed as 
well have ſtaid up as gone to bed.“ 

No, (ſaid Madeline, looking mourn- 
fully in her face) 1 could not reſt,” 
Pray Mam'ſelle, (cried Agatha, as ſhe 
laid the coffee on a little table before her) 
pray Mam'ſelle, do not take on ſo badly; 
though you have loſt a good friend, you 
have ſtill a kind father to love and to protect 
| you; not like me, who in loſing my lady, 
have loſt my only friend. Ah, Mam'ſelle ! 
(dropping into a chair oppoſite Madeline) 
*tis a grievous thing for a poor old foul 
like me, to be neglected and forlorn.” : 
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„ You will never be deſerted or forlorn, 
I truſt, and believe (cried Madeline) ; the 
noble daughter of your dear departed lady 
will never, I am convinced, deſert any one 
that ſhe loved.” 

« She is a noble lady, indeed (ſaid Agatha) 
but——” 

“But what?“ eagerly interrogated Made- 
line, on her ſuddenly pauſing. 

« Nothing, Mam'ſelle, replied Agatha, 
ſighing ; (then as if to change the diſcourſe) 
do pray, Mam'ſelle (ſhe continued) try and 
eat ſome breakfaſt ; indeed, if you do not 
take more care of yourſelf, than you at pre- 
ſent ſeem inclined to do, you will probably 
bring on a fit of fickneſs; and what a 
grievous thing would it be for my poor young 
lady on arriving, to find, not only her 
mother dead, but you unable to give her 
any comfort.” | 

« Alas! (ſaid Madeline) whether well or 
ill, | fear I ſhall be equally unable to give 


her comfort, —Agatha again preſſed her to 
take 
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take ſome breakfaſt, but grief had deſtroyed 
all inclination for doing ſo, and the houſe- 
keeper ſoon left her to her melancholy me- 
ditations.— At the uſual dinner hour they 
were again interrupted by the re- entrance of 
Agatha, who came to entreat her to deſcend 
to the dinner parlour. Do, pray do, dear 
Mam'ſelle (ſhe ſaid); if you eat nothing, it 
will even do you good to ſtir a little.“ 


Madeline had felt ſo forlorn whilſt by 
herſelf, that ſhe did not refuſe this entreaty, 
and accordingly went down ſtairs; but when 
ſhe entered the parlour—that parlour where 
ſhe had firſt been welcomed to the chateau 
where ſhe had been embraced as the 
adopted child of the Counteſs—where ſhe 
had paſſed with her ſo many happy hours, the 
compolure ſhe tried to aſſume vaniſhed ; ſhe 
involuntarily ſtarted back, and burſting into 
tears, would have returned to her chamber, 
had not Agatha prevented her ; the pathetic 
entreaties of the faithful creature at length 
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prevailed on Madeline to fit down to the 
table, where ſhe alſo inſiſted on Agatha's 


ſeat ing herſelf; but ſhe could not eat—ſhe 
could only weep. 


The ſorrowful looks of the ſervants the— 
folemn ſtillneſs which reigned throughout 
the chateau, ſo different from its former 
cheerfulneſs, augmented her tears. Agatha 
Judged of Madeline by herſelf, and thinking 
thoſe tears would be a relief to her over- 
charged heart, ſhe did not attempt to ſtop 
them. They fat together till the cloſe of 
day, when Agatha entreated her to retire to 
her chamber, and try and take that reſt 
which ſhe had been ſo long deprived of, and 
ſo materially wanted, 


Madeline was convinced ſhe could not 
ſleep ; but ſhe did not heſitate to return to 
her chamber, at the-door of which Agatha 
left her, Scarcely had ſhe entered it, ere 
ſhe reſolved on going to her benefactreſs's, 
and . her ſorrow by weeping over 

her 
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her remains. She accordingly proceeded thi- 
ther; but when ſhe reached the door, ſhe 
pauſed, and ſhuddered at the ſolemn ſcene 
before her. 


The chamber was hung with black, and a 
black velvet pall was thrown acroſs the bed, 
which formed a melancholy contraſt to the 
rich crimſon curtains. Before the bed ſeve- 
ral rows of large wax tapers burned, and caſt 
a gleam upon the face of the Counteſs that 
increaſed its ghaſtlineſs. Awe-ſtruck, Ma- 
deline wanted reſolution to enter ; and it 
might perhaps have been many minutes ere 
ſhe could have ſummoned ſufficient for that 
purpoſe, had ſhe not beheld Agatha and 
Floretta fitting in a remote corner of the 
room. She then, with light and trembling 
ſteps, approached the bed. The moment 
ſhe caſt her eyes upon the inanimate features 
of her friend, the compoſure, which ſudden 
awe had 1aſpired, gave way to her affliction, 

* Is ſhe gone? (lhe cried, looking round 
her with an eye of wildneſs, as if forgetting 

I5 the 
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the ſcene of the mornirg-as if doubting the 
reality of what ſhe ſaw); Oh! too ſurely 
too ſurely ſhe is (ſhe continued, wringing her 
hands together); and who, in this wide 
world, can ſupply her loſs to Madeline ? Oh, 
moſt excellent of women ! (kneeling beſide 
the bed, while tears ſtreamed in torrents 
down her cheeks); Thou—friend to the 
friendleſs—'tis now I feel the full extremity 
of grief ; the ſorrow, which I fo lately deemed 
excruciating, ſeems light, ſeems trivial, in 
compariſon of that which I now feel. Had 
you died (ſhe went on, after a momentary 
pauſe, and as-if the dull cold ear of death 
could have heard her pathetic lamentations), 
had you died according to the common 
courſe of nature, though my loſs would have 
been equally great, my grief, I think, would 
not have been ſo poignant. To die by ſuch 
horrible means (ſhe added, with a kind of 
ſcream in her voice, and ſtarting up as if ſhe 
ſaw that very moment the poignard of the 
aſſaſſin pointed at her own breaſt) ; to die 
by ſuch horrible means, is what overpowers 

me. 
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me. Oh why—why did I not follow you 
the fatal night you went to the chapel ?” 

« Dear Mam'felle (ſaid Agatha, riſing and 
approaching her), try to compole yourlelt ; 
no grief, no lamentations can recal my bleſ- 
ſed lady.” 

« Oh! Agatha (cried Madeline), tis not a 
common friend; 'tis a mother I lament ;— 
ſhe was the only perſon from whom I ever ex- 
perienced the tenderneſs of one. Do you not 
wonder (the continued, graſping the arm of 
Agatha) how any one could be ſo wicked as 
to injure ſuch a woman—a woman who 
never, I am confident, in the whole courſe 
of her life, injured a mortal ; whoſe hand was 
as liberal as her heart, and whoſe pity re- 

lieved, even when her reaſon condemned the 
| ſufferer? Would you not have thought, Aga- 
tha (again bending o'er the bed, from which 
ſhe had a little retreated) that the innocence 
of that countenance might have diſarmed 
the rage of a ſavage ? What a ſmile 1s there 
{till upon it; it ſeems to declare the happi- 
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neſs which is enjoyed by the ſpirit that once 
animated it !” | 

My dear young lady (ſaid Agatha, in a 
low voice), recolle& yourſelf; remember 
the promiſe you gave my lady in the chapel, 
never to mention or allude, by any means 
whatſoever, to the tranſaction that happened 
there.” 

* I thank you, Agatha (cried Madeline), 
for awakening me to recollection; never 
ſhould J have forgiven myſelf, had I broken 
my promiſe. I will in future endeavour to 
have more command over my feelings.” She 
ſtill, however, remained by the bed, holding 
the arm of Agatha. 

And to this cold, this ghaſtly, this ina- 
nimate ſtate, muſt we all, one day come !” 
ſhe cried, 

« Yes (replied a hollow voice behind her, 
the voice of Father Bertrand, who, unper- 
ceived, had entered ſome minutes before, ac- 
companied by ſome of his brother monks, 
for the purpoſe of ſaying maſs for the foul of 
the departed); the crime of diſobedience has 
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doomed us to that ſtate, and the paths of 
fame and fortune lead but to the cofhn 
and the grave.“ 


He now proceeded to inform Madeline 
of the purpoſe for which he had entered. 


« If (cried he) you think you can, with- 
out interrupting, attend to our ſolemn rites, 
and join in our oriſons, remain; if not, retire 
to your chamber.” 

&« do think I can (replied Madeline); I 
alſo think, that, by ſtaying, my mind will be 
compoſed.” 


Some of the moſt ancient of the domeſtics 
now entered, and the ſacred ſervice was be- 
gun, and ere concluded, the turbulence of 
Madeline's grief was abated : when over, 
Father Bertrand, who was tenderly intereſted 
about her, inſiſted on her retiring to her 
chamber, and gave her his benediction as ſhe 
withdrew. 


Overcome 
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Overcome by fatigue, both of body and 
mind, fhe repaired to bed; but the fleep 
into which ſhe ſunk was broken and diſ- 
turbed by frightful viſions, and ſhe aroſe pale 
and unrefreſhed, at the firſt dawn of day, to 
ſeek ſome of her fellow-partners in affliction, 
To deſcribe her feelings this day would be 
but to recapitulate thoſe of the preceding 
one. They were now, as they were then, 
alternately perturbed, a/ternately calm ; and 
Father Bertrand, whoſe ſympathy and coun- 
fel alone cauſed that calm, was convinced 
time only could reſtore them to their wonted 
ſtate. She this day performed the painful 
taſk of acquainting her father with the me- 
lancholy loſs they had ſuſtained, which ſhe 
did as follows :;— 


To M. CLERMONT. 
„WHERE ſhall I find words to ſoften 
the melancholy tidings J have to communi- 
cate. Oh ! my father, vainly would I try for 
expreſſions to do ſo ; no language, no prepa- 
ration 
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ration I could uſe would mitigate them to 
you; but what I find it impoſſible to do, 
your own reaſon and religion will, I truſt, 
perform. 

Heaven has been pleaſed to recal our 
eſtimable friend, my dear and lamented be- 
nefactreſs, to itſelf. The dawn of yeſterday 
ſaw the ſeal of death impreſſed upon thoſe 
eyes which ſcarcely ever opened but to cheer 
her family, or witneſs ſome good deeds of 
her own performing. So ſhort was her ill- 
neſs, ſo unexpected her diſſolution, that I 
feel myſelf at times quite bewildered by the 
ſhock, and tempted to think, that what has 
lately happened is but the dream of my own 
diſordered imagination, 

ce Is ſhe dead? I repeatedly aſk myſelf ;— 
the Counteſs de Merville dead ? ſhe whom 
but a few days ago I beheld fo apparently 
well and happy ? Alas ! the gloom of every 
ſurrounding object gives a fatal affirmative 
to thoſe ſelf-· queſtions. 

* I wander to her favourite apartments, 
as if to ſeek for her, who never more will 

re-enter 
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re-enter them; and ſtart back, chilled and 
affrighted by their neglect and deſertion, as 
if it was unexpected. Oh, my father, what 
a change has a few days produced! The 
ſound of ſocial mirth no longer enlivens the 
Caſtle ; a death-like ſtillneſs reigns through- 
out it, ſcarcely ever interrupted but by the 
wind ſighing through its long galleries, as if 
in uniſon with the grief of its inhabitants. 

Things without appear almoſt as dreary 
as they do within. The fury of a late ſtorm 
has ſcattered the lawn with broken boughs 
and fragments from the chateau, and thus 
given the place an appearance of deſolation 
ſaddening in the extreme. The poor pea- 
ſants, too, who are employed within the 
wood, appear (to me at leaſt) quite altered. 
They ſeem to purſue their labours with re- 
luctance, and, often ſuſpending them, look 
towards the Caſtle with a melancholy air, as 
if to ſay the comforts that cheered their toils, 
and ſupported their ſtrength, died with its 
honoured and lamented owner. 


Their 
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Their loſs, indeed, is unſpeakable ;—not 
content with relieving the objects chance threw 
in her way, ſhe herſelf explored the receſſes 
of poverty, and, like a miniſtering angel 
from heaven, diſpenſed charity and com- 
paſſion wherever ſhe went. She delighted 
too in contriving little paſtimes which 
ſhould give relaxation to labour, and ſmiled 
to ſee the rough brow of induſtry ſmoothed 


by pleaſure, and the peaſants ſporting on 
the ſod which they had cultivated. 


This morning, as I ſtood at an upper 
window, which overlooked the old trees that 
waved before it, and ſaw the diſtant fields 
already beginning to wear the yellow tinge 
of Autumn; I recollected the manner in 
which ſhe had planned to celebrate the con- 
cluſion of the enſuing harveſt: ſhe was to 
have given a feaſt and a dance upon the 
lawn to all her tenants, and I was to have 
mixed 1n the latter with the peaſant girls. 
Alas! little did I think, when ſhe ſpoke to 
me about it, that, ere the period deſtined 
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for it, ſhe would be laid within the narrow 
houſe of clay. | 


« To quit this place directly, to return 
to you, my dear father, and mingle thoſe 
tears with your's, which ſhould embalm her 
memory, would be my wiſh, had ſhe not 
requeſted, almoſt in her laſt moments, that 
I might continue here to receive Madame 
D' Alembert, who is ſhortly expected, and 
alſo to give her my company while ſhe ſtaid, 
or whenever ſhe came to the chateau 
alone —a requeſt which the gratitude of your 
heart will not, I am convinced, permit me 
to diſobey ;—yet, alas! little benefit can 
| ſhe derive from my ſociety. How can 1 
comfort how try to reconcile her to a loſs 
which I feel myſelf nothing earthly can ſup- 
ply to me? But, perhaps, ſhe may derive 
a melancholy pleaſure from the company of 
a perſon who is a real mourner ; I feel myſelf, 
that thoſe of the Counteſs's family who are 
the moſt afflicted, are thoſe to whom I am 
the moſt attached. 
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« It will, I am ſure, impart to you the 
ſame ſatisfaction it has done to me, to know 
that, to the laſt, my beloved, my eſtimable 
benefactreſs, beſtowed upon me thoſe proofs 
of affection and efleem, which long ſince 
excited a gratitude in my heart, death or 
the loſs of reaſon only can remove. The 
very morning on which ſhe died fo unex- 
pectediy, her generous intentions towards 
me were to have been put into execution; 
that they were unfulfilled will, I am confi» 
dent, be to you, as to me, a ſmall fource of 
regret, compared to that which we feel for her 
death. I am not now worſe with reſpect to 
fortune than when ſhe took me under her 
protection: the luxuries I enjoyed with her 
have not vitiated my taſte, or rendered me 
unable to ſupport with contentment the 
humble ſituation I am deſtined to. No, my 
dear father, her leſſons and my affection for 
you guarded me againſt ſuch perverſion of 
diſpoſition ; and as I will ſtill ſtrive to deſerve 
the protection of heaven, ſo I truſt I ſhall 
obtain it, and never feel the preſſure of 

worldly 
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worldly want. Do not ſuffer any apprehen- 
ſions about my health to diſturb your mind; 
my body has not ſympathized as much as 
you might have ſuppoſed with my mind ; I 
am not ill, indeed, though a little fatigued ; 
but there is nothing now (alas! I figh as ! 
ſay ſo) to prevent my taking repoſe. 


] now regret more than ever the depar- 
ture of my good friends, Madame Chatteneuf 
and her daughter; had they continued at 
V „I am ſure, on the firſt intimation of 
the melancholy event which has happened, 
they would have flown to the caſtle; and 
their ſociety, I think, would a little have 
alleviated my feelings. When I ſat down, 
I did not imagine I could have written above 
a few lines; but now I find that in writing 
to, as well as in converſing with, a beloved 
friend, one is infenfibly drawn on, and com 
forted by being lo. 


4%] have now, however, written almoſt to 
the extent of my paper; and as I have no« 
thing 
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thing of ſufficient conſequence to ſay to 
make me begin a new ſheet, I ſhall bid you, 
my deareſt father, farewel. Write as ſoon 
as poſſible, I entreat you; if you ſay (which 
I know you will not, except it 15 the caſe) 
that you are well, and ſomewhat compoſed 


after our great loſs, you will give eaſe to my 
heart, 


* ſhall receive pleaſure from hearing that 
our faithful Jaqueline, and all our good 
neighbours, are well: to all who may be ſo 
kind as to inquire after me, preſent my beſt 
wiſhes. Once more farewel ! and believe 
me 

« Your truly dutiful and affectionate child, 

„ MADELINE CLERMONT.”' 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 


It is the wretch's comfort ſtill to have 


Some ſmall reſerve of near and inward woe 
Some unſuſpeCted hoard of darling grief, 
Which they, unſeen, may wail, and weep, and mourn. 


, 
CONGREVE, 


IN her letter to her father, Madeline care- 
fully. guarded againſt dropping any hint of 
the event which had accelerated the Coun- 
teſs's death, well knowing that, if ſhe gave 
the moſt diſtant intimation of it, ſhe ſhould 
prompt inquiries from him, which it would 
be difficult for her to evade. The news of 
the Counteſs's deceaſe ſoon ſpread through- 
out the neighbourhood, and ſeveral of her 


acquaintance 
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acquaintance ſent to the caſtle to learn the 
particulars of it; how Mademoiſelle Cler- 
mont was, and whether Madame D'Alem- 
bert was expected ? 


The reſje& of the ſervants to the com- 
mands of their lady did not expire with her; 
and, in conformity to the laſt ſhe had iſſued, 
they anſwered the inquiries concerning the 
cauſe of her death, by ſaying that it was 
owing to a ſevere cold. 


A dead calm now reigned throughout the 
caſtle ; the domeſtics had nothing to do but 
to lament, and Madeline paſſed her time in 
wandering about the caſtle, like a ghoſt 
round the ſcene of its former happineſs, or 
in watching by the pale remains of her 
friend, alternately wiſhing, alternately fear- 
ing the arrival of Madame D'Alembert. 
Ere ſhe came, Father Bertrand determined to 
have the body of the Counteſs ſecured with- 
in its coffin, truſting by this meaſure to 
conceal for ever the injury it had ſuffered; 

convinced, 
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convinced, from the ſtrong affection Madame 


D'Alembert bore her mother, that to let 
ber know the real cauſe of her death, would 
be upon the © quarry of that murdered 
deer,“ to add the death of her. 


Eight days elapſed without any tidings 
of Madame D' Alembert; and before their 
expiration, the remains of the Counteſs 
were conſigned to the coffin, and hid for 
ever from every mortal eye. At the end of 
that period, a meſſenger came poſt one 
morning to the caſtle to announce the near 
approach of Madame D' Alembert, who 
came, he ſaid, merely attended by a few 
domeſtics. Madeline was aſtoniſhed to 
hear ſhe was unaccompanied by Monſieur 
D' Alembert; but Agatha, to whom ſhe ex- 
preſſed that aſtoniſhment, replied, that Mon- 
ſieur was of a gay diſpoſition, and did not, 
ſhe ſuppoſed, chuſe to come to the caſtle till 
the grief of his lady had a little abated. 
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« But who (cried Madeline) ſo able to 
ſupport her under the preſſure of that grief 
as an affectionate huſband.” 


Agatha ſhook her head, but did not 
anſwer; and Madeline deſcended to the 
hall (from the dreſſing- room of her departed 
friend, where ſhe had been fitting) to receive 
Madame D'Alembert, whoſe carriage at that 
inſtant was heard. In the hall Madeline 
found Father Bertrand and. moſt of the ſer- 
vants afſembled, whom the good prieſt ear- 
neſtly beſought to command their feelings, in 
order, if poſſible, to prevent letting Madame 
D*'Alembertknow the melancholy event which 
had happened, uatil a little prepared for it. 


'In a few minutes Madame D'Alembert 
entered, leaning on her woman—a female 


« figure ſo intereſting Madeline had never 


before ſeen. To that dignity which excites 
involuntary reſpect, ſhe united that light 
elegance, that harmony of form, which 
inſpires the beholder with mingled pleaſure 
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and admiration ; ſhe ſeemed not yet to have 
attained the prime of her days, and though 
the roſe upon her cheek was pale, and the 
luſtre of her fine blue eyes was fled, her 
countenance ſtill retained an expreſſion ſo 
animated, that language was ſcarcely neceſ- 
ſary to develope her feelings. 


She advanced to the middle of the hall ; 
then pauſed, as if involuntarily, and caſting 
a look around at the old domeſtics who were 
ranged on each ide, exclaimed, in a tremu- 
lous voice, Am I come too late? Have I 
arrived in time to receive the lait bleſſing of 
my mother?“ - he ſervants, inſtead ob an- 
ſwering, hung their heads in mournful ſilence. 
Madeline, who had hitherto ſtood at a diſ- 
tance, pale and trembling, now ſtepped for- 
ward, followed by Father Bertrand; but the 
moment ſhe had reached Madame D' Alem- 
bert, the fortitude (ſhe had ſtruggled to aſſume 
forſook her; a: d dropping on hei knees, ſhe 
claſped her arms about her, and burſt into 


tears. 
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« I ſee (ſaid Madame D'Alembert, in the 


hollow voice of deſpair, and raifing her hands 
towards heaven) I ſee that all is over—ſhe is 
gone, and it is a ſtroke too heavy for me to 
bear.“ | 


She tottered, and would have fallen, had 
not ſome of the attendants timely caught 
her; they conveyed her into an adjoining 
apartment, but it was many minutes ere ſhe 
ſhewed any figns of returning ſenſe. When 
recovered, inſtead of heeding Father Ber- 


trand, who hung over her, like the delegate 


of heaven, to adminiſter compaſſion, inſtead 
of regarding Madeline, who knelt beſide 
her, and whole tears evinced her ſympathy 


in her diſtreſs, or the domeſtics who fur- 


rounded her with looks of love and pity: 
ſhe wildly ſtarted up, and demanded whether 
they had yet interred her mother. When 
anſwered in the negative, ſhe inſiſted on 
going to her chamber: any oppoſition 
Father Bertrand was convinced, would 
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be not only fruitleſs, but an aggravation of 
her grief. 


He knew the violence of ſorrow muſt, like 
that of the mountain torrent, have way, ere it 
can ſubſide. Followed by him and Made- 
line, ſhe aſcended to the chamber, but when 
ſhe reached the door, ſhe ſtopped, or rather 
ſhrunk back, from a ſenſation of horror at 
only beholding the coffin, before which rows 
of tapers burned, every ray of day-light being 
excluded. In ſpeechleſs agonies ſhe leaned 
a minute upon the ſhoulders of Madeline, 
then raiſing her head, ſhe looked at Father 
Bertrand; “had you the cruelty (ſhe cried) 
to intend I never more ſhould behold my 
mother ?—never | never, will I acquieſce in 
ſuch an intention. I command | (advancing 
into the room) I inſiſt! nay, I entreat ! (ſhe 
continued, and tears, the firſt ſhe had ſhed, 
began to ſteal down her cheeks) that the 
coffin may be opened; cold and inanimate as 
is the form it contains, it will ſooth my fad 


| heart once more to behold it. Oh, ſuffer 
the 
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the eyes of a child again to gaze upon an 
idolized parent! Oh let her tears of unutter- 
able ſorrow be ſhed over the dear, the la- 
mented cauſe of them! | 

«© Impoſhble ! impoſſible !. (ſaid Father 
Bertrand); the remains of my honourcd 
friend muſt not be diſturbed.” 


Madame D'Alembert, with a diſtracted 
air, now flung back the pall which was 
thrown over the coffin, as if ſhe hoped her- 
ſelf to effe& what ſhe wiſhed ; but when 
the ghaſtly head of death, curiouſly en- 
graved upon the lid, with the name and 
age of her parent, met her eye, ſhe ſhivered, 
groaned, and finking upon it, fainted away. 
They ſeized this opportunity to convey her 
to her chamber, where ſhe was undrefled and. 


put to bed, which the female attendants de- 


clared was the propereſt place for her, as 
ſhe had never ſtopped to reſt from the com- 
mencement of her journey. 
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Father Bertrand now determined that the 
funeral of the Counteſs ſhould take place 
that night, well knowing that, while her re- 
mains continued in the houſe, the feelings 
of her daughter would not ſubſide, and ac- 
cordingly iſſued the neceſſary orders for that 
purpoſe. Madeline ſtaid by the bed- 
fide of Madame D' Alembert till the hour 
fixed on for the removal of the body, though, 
like every other perſon, ſhe was totally un- 
noticed by her: the weakneſs ſhe had been 
ſeized with, rendering her as unable, as from 
affliction ſhe was unwilling to converſe with 
any one. An expreſs was ſent for the ſurgeon 
who had attended the Counteſs, and he 
quieted the apprehenſions of the family 
about her, by ſaying, that he truſted atten- 
tion and time would reſtore her to her uſual 
ſtate of health. Madeline continued by 
her, as I have already ſaid, till the hour for 
the funeral drew nigh ; ſhe then reſigned her 
ſeat to Madame D'Alembert's woman, and 
deſcended to the hall, which was again 
lt up with all its uſual ſplendour ; but 

: alas! 
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alas] how melancholy a ſcene did that light 
now diſplay! in the centre lay the coffin, 
furrounded by a numerous body of monks 
from the neighbouring monaſtery, and the 
weeping domeſtics, 


Madeline leant, weeping, againſt a diſtant 
pillar, nor had power to move till the pro- 
ceſſion began; ſhe then took a long mourn- 
ing veil from Agatha, which ſhe, knowing her 
intention of following the remains of her 
lady to the grave, had brought for her as 
ſoon as ſhe entered the hall, and wrapping 
it round her, followed with the houſe- 


keeper. 


The ſolemn requiem chaunted by the 
monks, as they preceded the body, the glim- 
mering light of the torches, carried by the 
ſervants, which as it fell in partial directions 
upon the old trees that canopied the garden 
walk through which they paſt to the valley, 
produced a thouſand quivering and gro- 
teſque ſhadows ; the melancholy notes af 
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the birds, who, deceived by the light, 
ſtarted from their neſts, and the low mur- 
murs of the wind amongſt the branches, al- 
together produced an effe& upon Madeline 
that wrought her feelings up to agony. 


Yet was that agony, if poſſible, encreaſed 

when ſhe entered the valley ;—horror then 
ſeized her ſoul ; and ſhe ſhuddered as ſhe 
- thought ſhe might, at that very moment 
perhaps, be treading in the ſteps of the 
Counteſs's murderers, The chapel was 
lighted up, but the light which gleamed 
from its windows, by rendering the decay 
and deſolation of the building more conſpi- 
cuous, ſerved rather to increaſe than dimi- 
niſh its horrors ; from its ſhattered towers 
the owls now hooted, and the ravens croaked 
amidſt the furrounding trees, as if ſinging 
their nightly ſong of death, o'er the mould- 
ering bodies which lay beneath them. 

Father Bertrand met the proceffion as it 
entered the chapel ; calmneſs and refignation 
in his look, but a more than uſual paleneſs 


upon 


*. 
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upon his cheek, on which Madeline alſo 
thought ſhe could diſcover the traces of a 
tear. After meeting, he turned, and preceded 
the body to the grave, which was directly 
before the altar, and near thoſe of the 
Count and his two ſons. Madeline's heart 
felt burſting, and it was with difficulty ſhe 
could prevent herſelf from breaking into 
lamentations ; but when the ſolemn ſervice 
hegun—when ſhe ſaw the coffin raifed— 
when ſhe ſaw it, by degrees, lowering into its 
laſt receptacle, ſhe could no longer com- 
mand herſelf, arid a deep groan burſt from 
her. Father Bertrand pauſed in the ſentence 
he was uttering over the body, and looked 
ſteadily at her; ſhe inſtantly recollected her- 
ſelf, drew her veil entirely over her face, and 
buried her ſobs in her boſom. He would 
then have proceeded, but as he attempted to 
ſpeak, his voice faltered, the muſcles of 
his face began to work, and a tear dropped 
from him into the grave of his benefactreſs ; 
the weakneſs, however, which had over- 
come him was but momentary, and he re- 
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famed and finiſhed the ſervice with his uſual 


ſteadineſs; a ſolemn maſs was then again 
faid for the ſoul of the departed, after which 
Father Bertrand pronounced a ſhort and 
pathetic eulogium on her: The loſs, my 
friends (ſaid he, as he concluded it) which 
you have ſuſtained by the death of this truly 
good woman, is indeed great; but man is 
born to ſuffer, and continually liable to ſuch 
deprivations as you have experienced ; mur- 
mur not therefore at the common lot, but, 
by patient reſignation to the will of the 
Almighty, ſtrive to deſerve a continuance 
of your remaining bleſſings: inſtead of 
quitting this place with a vain ſorrow, quit 
it with a noble reſolution to perform your 
allotted parts, and to purſue, as far as lies 
in your power, the example of your lamented 
benefactreſs. So may you hope, at the laſt 
day, to aſcend with her to life immortal.” 


The lights in the chapel, and the torches 


were now extinguiſhed, and the monks re- 
paired 


3 


— 
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paired immediately from it to their convent. 
and Madeline and the ſervants returned to te 
caſtle. Agatha cried bitterly all the way back ; [1 
t vas a grievous thing (ſhe laid to Made- | f 
line) to ſee the death of one's beſt, one's only | 
friend; little did I imagine (ſhe ſaid) that 
I ſhould ever have beheld the funeral ofmy 
lady—I who, when ſhe was a nice prattling 

little girl, have often and often carried her 
about in my arms.“ 


The moment Madeline re-entered the 
caſtle, ſhe retired to her chamber, to give 
vent to that grief, which by being ſo long 
ſuppreſſed, had aimoſt ſwelled her heart to 
burſting. When ſomewhat relieved by the 
tears ſhe ſhed, ſhe knelt. down and.implored 
heaven to ſtrengthen her fortitude, that ſhe 
might be enabled, not only to ſubmit with 
patience to its divine will, but to pay proper 
attentions to the daughter of her lamented 
friend. Regard not! (ſhe cried with fervour) 
Oh, regard not! thou, from whom miſery and 
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happineſs alike proceed, with any degree of 
diſpleaſure, the ſorrow of a weak creature, 
impreſſed with the fad idea of the world's 
being unable to make her any recompence 
for what ſhe has loſt.” 


In a ſhort time ſhe was ſufficiently com- 
poſed to be able to repair to the chamber 
of Madame D'Alembert, where ſhe deter- 
mined to paſs the-night. During that night, 
Madame D' Alembert continued almoſt in 
a ſtate of inſenſibility, but on the morrow 
ſhe appeared better, and again ſpoke. She 
aſked, whether theinterment of her mother had 
taken place? Father Bertrand deſired, if ſuch a 
queſtion was aſked, that he ſhould be ſent for 
to anſwer it, and for that purpoſe remained in 
the houſe ; he was now called, and without 
heſitation informed her of the truth. The 
violence of her grief ſeemed renewed at this, 
and ſhe reproached him with cruelty in not 
deferring the funeral till ſhe was able to 
have attended it. He bore her reproaches 
with patience, with compoſure, and ſeized 
the 
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the firſt interval of ſilence to reaſon with 
her. 


« For what purpoſe (cried he) would the 
interment have been delayed; merely to 
feed your grief, and continue your family in 
an unſettled ſtate. Prove your affection to 
your departed parent, by ftriving to adhere 
to the precepts ſhe always gave, to the ex- 
ample ſhe always fet you ; with a ſenſibility 
as exquiſite as your's, recall to mind the 
fortitude with which ſhe bore the death of 
an idolized huſband and two lovely ſons, 
the darlings of her heart, the expected ſup- 
porters of her noble houſe : inſtead of fink- 
ing into the ſupineneſs of ſorrow, inſtead of 
withdrawing her cares from life, becauſe that 
life had loft its brighteſt charms, ſhe exerted 
herſelf to fulfil its incumbent duties ; let 
the remembrance of thoſe exertions inſpire 
you to make ſimilar ones; let it raiſe you 
from the bed of languor, let it rouſe you 
from the torpor of affliction, let it animate 
you to perform your proper part, by tracing 

her 
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her ſteps ;. by doing as ſhe has done, you will 
more truly prove your love, your reverence for 
her, than by paſſing years in fruitleſs lament- 
ations over her tomb. Like her then, I 
again repeat, exert yourſelf ; let the ſmile 
of your countenance again gladden the 
hearts of your friends, and your ear be again 
open to the voice of cheerfulneſs.“ 

She ſet me a glorious example indeed, 
(ſaid Madame D' Alembert, on whom the 
language of the venerable man appeared to 
have made a deep impreſſion); and in future 
I will ſtrive to follow it.“ 

„Do, (cried Father Bertrand) if you 
wiſh to retain your preſent bleſſings.” | 
« My bleſſings!” repeated ſhe mourn- 

fully. 

« Yes, (reſumed he) the many bleſſings 
you ſtill poſſeſs. Madame D'Alembert 
ſighed deeply at thoſe words, and ſhook her 
*head with an air that ſeemed to imply a 
doubt of what he aſſerted. 

« Amongſt the leaſt of theſe bleſſings 

(continued 


(continued he, glancing at Madeline who 
ſat beſide the. bed) I ſhall not rank the 
friend who now ſighs to be preſented to 
you.” 

& You would be wrong, I am ſure, if you 
did,” faid Madame D'Alembert, raiſing 


herſelf a little upon her pillow, and extend- 


ing her white hand, as if to receive Made- 
line's. Father Bertrand took it, and in- 
ſtantly put it into her's. —* You have both 
(faid he, in a ſoftened. voice) loſt a mother ; 
be ye therefore as ſiſters to each other, a 
mutual comfort and ſupport.” 

J have long (cried Madame D'Alem- 
bert, turning her ſoft blue eyes on Madeline, 
and preſſing her hand between her's) been 
prepared to love and to admire you; and 
ſhe who prepared me to do ſo, I hoped would 
have introduced us to each other ; but that 
hope, like many others, was indulged but 


to be diſappointed.” Madeline knelt down, 


and preſſed her hand to her lips; Madame 
D'Alembert gently diſengaged it, and throw- 
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ing her arm round her neck, claſped her to 
a heart, whoſe ſtrong emotions, for a few 
moments, overpowered her utterance. ** Be- 
lieve me (ſhe cried, as ſoon as ſhe had reco- 
vered her voice) when I declare, that the chief 
pleaſure I look forward to, is that which I 
ſhall receive from your ſociety. ; ſhe who was 
beloved by my mother, and who loved her, 
mult on theſe accounts, even if not poſſeſſed 
of half your powers of pleaſing, be dear and 
precious to me; with the trueſt gratitude 
I now thank you for all your kind attentions 
to her.” 

« Ah Madam ! (faid Madeline, melting 
into tears) you ſurely muſt be ignorant of my 
great obligations to her, or you never could 
ſpeak to me in this manner; did you know 
them, you would certainly think as I do, 
that 1 never did, never could do any thing 
adequate to the gratitude they excited ; ſhe 
was the only perſon from whom I ever re- 
ceived the tenderneſs of a mother, and as 
daughters muſt, I imagine, love their mo- 
thers, I loved her.” 

By 
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By degrees Madame D' Alembert grew 
compoſed, and the converſation then turned 
upon her deep regret at not arriving in time 
to behold her mother; - from Madeline, who, 
ſhe underſtood, had attended her in her laſt 
moments, ſhe entreated to hear the particu- 
lars of the diforder which had terminated 
ſo fatally. Father Bertrand, who had ſeated 
himſelf at the foot of the bed, now inter- 
poled his authority; he knew it would 
ſcarcely be poſſible for Madeline, if ſhe 
complied with this entreaty, to avoid giving 
a too faithful narrative, and he therefore de- 
clared, that except ſhe and Madame 
D'Alembert promiſed to converſe no longer 
on the melancholy ſubject, they ſhould be 
ſeparated. © Why (ſaid he, to the latter) 
do you feed your own grief, and augment 
her's, by dwelling on it?“ 

«© I promiſe what you deſire, (cried 
Madame D'Alembert) but Oh! let me be 
indulged by hearing, whether in her laſt 
moments my mother remembered her un- 
happy Viola! 

« Remem- 
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„ Remembered ! (repeated Madeline 
emphatically) Oh, Madam! after heaven 
you were her firſt conſideration.“ She then, 
as far as it concerned Madame D' Alembert, 
related the converſation which had paſſed 
between the Counteſs and her the evening 
preceding her death. 

* You will be my friend, my conſoler 
then ! (exclaimed Madame D' Alembert, 
from whom the relation drew floods of tears, 
extending her hand to Madeline as ſhe 
ſpoke) ; I open my heart to receive your con- 
ſolations; my mother wiſhed me to do ſo, 
and as I perform what ſhe withed, ſo do I 
hope that the bleſſing ſhe left me, may draw 
another down.” Madeline ſighed, and laid 
her face upon the hand ſhe held, to conceal 
the feelings, which, for a few minutes ſtopped 
her utterance ; fervently,, though filently, 
ſhe prayed for the fortitude which ſhe now 
wanted, to perform the taſk enjoined her by 
her lamented friend. Yet, alas! ſhe ſaid to 


herſelf, as ſhe had done in her letter to her 
father, 
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father, how can I give to others that conſola» 
tion which 1 want myſelf? Her evident 
inability to do fo, rendered her, perhaps, a 
more ſoothing companion to Madame D' A» 
lembert, than if the caſe had been reverſed ; 
it proved her deep and poignant forrow more 
than any words could have done; and 
nothing perhaps attaches the heart of a 
mourner ſo ſoon, ſo truly, as a keen partict- 
pation in its griefs. Madame D' Alembert 
eagerly enquired, whether ſhe would not 
continue with her while ſhe herſelf remained 
at the chateau? and whether ſhe would not 
always accompany her to it, whenever ſhe 
viſited it alone? Madeline ſaid, ſhe believed 
ſhe might promile to do fo, as ſhe was pretty 
certain her father would never refuſe a re- 
queſt made by his honoured ar lamented 
friend, or her daughter. 

How long Madam, (aſked Father 
Bertrand), do you propole ſtaying at the 
chateau? 

About two months, (replied Madame 
D' Alembert); I ſhall then be obliged to re- 

turn 
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turn to Paris, where Monſieur D'Alembert 
propoſes ſpending the winter.” 
And how ſoon do you expect him here?“ 
{ill interrogated Bertrand, 
] do not expect him at all, (anſwered 


Madame D' Alembert); he told me, juſt be- 


fore we parted, that he was convinced ſome 
particular buſineſs, which prevented his ac- 
companying me at the preſent melancholy 
junEure, would not be finiſhed 1n time to 


permit him to follow me.” 


In two months then, thought Madeline, I 


* ſhall be reſtored to the arms of my father; 


ah ! how many diſtreſſing ſcenes have I gone 
through ſince I left them 


Father Zertrand now withdrew, but 
Madeline continued the remainder of the 
day with her friend, who, though unable at 
times to converſe with her, ſeemed to de- 
rive pleaſure from even looking at her. The 


following day, the exertions which Father 


Bertrand 
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Bertrand had animated her to make, enabled 
her to riſe; and in two days more, the gen- 
tleman who attended her took his leave, de- 
claring that time was the only phyſician 
whole aid ſhe now required; but though 
health returned, cheerfulneſs {till continued 


abſent, nor had it more completely forſaken 
her breaſt than it had that of Madeline's. 


The death of her benefactreſs, together 
with the diſappointment ſhe had experienced 
prior to it, left an impreſſion ot ſadneſs upon 
her mind which ſhe could not conquer ;— 


had her efforts for doing ſo been aided by 


any external circumſtance, they might per- 
haps, in ſome degree, have been ſucceſsful ; 
but her preſent companion and abode were 
gloomy in the extreme, and of themſelves 
ſufficient to have lowered even animated 
ſpirits. | 


Madame D'Alembert declined ſeeing any 
company; ſhe received no viſits but {rom 
2 Father 
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Father Bertrand; and in anſwer to the com- 
pliments of condolence which ſhe received 
from the neighbouring families, and which 
they anxiouſly wiſhed to pay in perſon, ſhe 
declared her utter inability of ſeeing them at 
preſent. 


No more the feaſt of mirth and hoſpita- 
lity was fpread within the hall of the 
chateau—no more its lofty roof re-echoed 
ſounds of melody—no more the peaſants 
danced upon the lawn, while Benevolence 
fat by in the form of the Counteſs, and 
ſmiled upon their ſports. Solitude encom- 
paſſed, and filence reigned within it; and 
the old domeſtics, whole grief for their lady 
knew no diminution, ſcrupled not to ſay, 
that the glory, the happineſs of her houſe 
had, with her, forſaken it for ever. 


So congenial was its gloom to the pre- 
ſent teciings of Madame D'Alembert, that 
ſhe ever talked of quitting it without the 

deepeſt 
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deepeſt regret; excluſive of the above con- 
ſideration, ſhe was alſo attached to it from 
itsç having been the favourite reſidence of 
her parents, the place where the bloſſoms of 
her youth had blown. Here ſhe wiſhed to 
paſs the remainder of her days—here, where 
ſhe could be free from that reſtraint—that 
ſtate—thoſe tireſome ceremonies, which in a 
| public ſituation the etiquette of the world, 
obliged her to obſerve. Like the poet, ſhe . 
might have ſaid, 


« This ſhadewing deſert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flouriſhing peopl'd tuwns. 
Here I can fit alone, unſeen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 


Tun: my diſtreſſes, and record my woes.“ 


From words which ſometimes dropped from 
Madame D'Alembert, Madeline was more 
than once led to imagine, that beſides the 
death of her mother, ſhe had another cauſe 
for ſorrow ; but whenever ſhe reflected on 


her ſituation, that idea vaniſhed, and ſhe 
wondered 
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wondered how ſhe could for a momeat have 
harboured it; knowing, as ſhe did, that 
Madame D'Alembert poſſeſſed thoſe blefl- 
ings, which in general are ſuppoſed to ren- 


der life eſtimable—the affections of the man 


of her choice (tor ſuch Madeline always un- 
derſtood M. D' Alembert to be), friends 
who adored her, and even a ſuperabundance 
of riches. 


Thoſe attentions, which pity for the af- 
flicted Viola, and reverence for the com- 
mands of her benefactreſs, firſt prompted 
her to pay, Madeline now continued from 
affection, | 


Madame D'Alembert was a woman, 
whoſe temper and diſpoſition, upon an in- 
timacy, captivated the heart, as much as 
her beauty and elegance, at firſt ſight, 
charmed the eye: beſides, ſhe treated Ma- 
deline exactly as a tender ſiſter would have 


done, ordered the ſame mourning for her as for 
| herſelf, 


>. 
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herſelf, nor ſuffered the ſervants to make 
any diſtinction between them. 


In the courſe of the converſation Made- 
line diſcovered that Madame D' Alembert 
knew nothing of her or her father prior to 
her introduction at the chateau; and ſhe 
felt from this circumſtance more firmly con- 


vinced than ever that the private hiſtory 
of her father muſt be dreadful, when the 


Counteſs would not impart it even to her 
daughter. 


A month elapſed without Madame 
D' Alembert's ſolitude being in the leaſt in- 
terrupted, during which ſhe and Madeline 
paid many viſits to the grave of the Count- 
eſs, which the latter could never approach 
without ſhuddering. 


At the expiration of that period, as they 
ſat at breakfaſt one morning, a letter was 
brought to Madame D' Alembert by her 
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woman ; who, as ſhe put it into her hands, 
ſaid, From my maſter, Madam.“ 


Her Lady turned pale at thoſe words, and 
| deſiring her to retire, broke the ſeal with a 
1 trembling hand. 


END OF vol. II. 


